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Spring training 

SANDY KOUFAX TESTS 
THAT INDEX FINGER 


THE DEPENDABLES BUILT BY DODGE! 



GO FOR THE BIG, STRONG, SILENT TYPE? 



TRY THIS ONE! 


Most people think of Dodge os a 
medium-price car. Because it's big. 
Almost 18 ft. long. 

But in spite of bigness or tradition, 
or what you may think, the 1963 Dodge 
is a low-price automobile. 

For instance, if you can afford a 
Chevy, you can afford a Dodge. 

We are not talking about one spe- 
cial model. There are 24 models, in 
three series, all in the low-price field. 


And Dodge is an automobile so 
well-built it is backed by a five year or 
50,000 mile warranty*. 

No wonder we call them “The 
Dependables". They are. 

•Youi Dodge Dealer's Warranty against delects In material 
and workmanship on 1963 cars has Been expended to Include 
parts reolacemcntor repair without charoo lor rcaulrod parts 
or lapor lor rive years or SO . 000 mlios, whichever comes first; 
on the engine Block, head and Internal parts (excluding 

. 

and mar wheel ocarlnos-provldcd the vehicle has been 
sarvicod at reasonable Intervals according to the Dodge 
Certified Car Care schedules. 


THE LOW PRICE 

1963 DODGE!!! 

DODGE DIVISION ^CHRYSLER 
M MOTORS CORPORATION 



How to enjoy TV in bed 
without cjisturbing anybody 


MOTOROLA 

heuf (eadt\ in. tMt- fjf. etkctncMcf, 


This smart Motorola has 
a personal earphone to 
keep things quiet. . . 
sells for under s 200 00 

Say you want to watch the late 
movie in bed — and your spouse 
doesn't? Or suppose you want to 
read in the same room your son 
is using to watch shoot-'em-ups. 

This Motorola - TV' solves 
your problems with an earphone 
that plugs in for private listening. 
Only the person wearing it can 
hear the sound. 


And this set is exceptional in 
other ways as well. Its trans- 
former-powered. hand- wired 
chassis is precision crafted with 
hand and dip soldering for long 
life, has newly registered tube 
types developed for Motorola to 
help it give you liner perform- 
ance in suburban areas than any 
Motorola portable ever could 
before. One lube, the 6HD5. is 
especially husky : it provides high 
voltage to the picture tube for a 
bright, clean picture. Altogether, 
it’s an improved and cool oper- 
ating set and that means more 
viewing enjoyment and reliabil- 


ity with much less chance of a 
breakdown. 

If there's a "please-do-not- 
disturb” problem at your house, 
why not look into this I9T40 
(19" screen, overall diag. meas. ; 
172 sq. in. picture viewing area) 
and the full year guarantee' 
that goes with it. * Manufactur- 
er's suggested list price including 
earphone is under S200.00 (op- 
tional with dealers, slightly 
higher in some areas). 

MOTOROLA 


suit by College Hall 



Are you enjoying the pleasure of princes, prime ministers. ..and presidents? 

Great men are great cigar smokers. You discover this as you leaf through the pages of history. There's 
something about a cigar that refreshes a man. And men under pressure appreciate it. What's more, 
you don't have to inhale to enjoy all the rich flavor of the tobacco. Which may be another reason 
why so many men smoke cigars today. They start young. And stay young. Even presidents. 

Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 
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Next week 

IS CANDY DANDY? Will 
Never Bend crack? The Iwo 
big Derby colls go for SI 00,- 
000 purses — Candy Spots in 
the Santa Anila Derby and 
Never Bend in ihe Flamingo. 

A FIERY YOUNG RACER 
named Chuck Ferries has al- 
ready beaten some top skiers 
in Europe and the U.S. Roy 
Terrell reports he may soon 
become the best in the world. 

A BOXING SYNDICATE 
clearly above reproach is the 
one behind Cassius Clay. It’s 
made up of II businessmen 
who hope to give the sport 
a new look and make money. 


O 1963 


C. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION WITHOUT 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 



SAT.- SUM. 

(wear the Olympian f t.m. 


WANT TO RELAX- 
ANYTIME, ANYWHERE? 
WEAR THE LEISURE-LOVING 
OLYMPIAN BY ESQUIRE SOCKS. 
IT'S 80% ORION' ACRYLIC. 

20% WOOl - 
AND IT'S AS READY 
FOR ACTION 
AS IT IS FOR LOAFING. 
TRY THE OLYMPIAN, 
JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT. 

SERIOUSLY. 
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Want a boat that's a boat . . . 



fully equipped . . . 



at a light price . . . 


or just one that floats? 


There are boats, and then there are boats. Cutter is of the latter variety. . . lively! 

Cutter planes easily . . . watch it take off. Turns level. Rides smooth. Six 
small keels make it easy to handle, provide lift and stability. Cutter carries 
a lot. Six people, plus a convertible top, back-to-back seats (some recline), run- 
ning lights, windshield, storage shelves, even new hardware . . . the kind of 
equipment other boats call optional. Cutter calls it standard! Cutter fiber- 
glass boats come in six different fade-resistant colors (two on each boat): Light 
Beige, Mocha Beige, Glen Green, Tropical Red, Bimini Blue and Sail White. 
Aren’t they pretty? Your Cutter dealer has the pretty price! Glitter 

A Product o( BuuuwicM —World Leader in Recreation 

Write to Brunswick Boots Division, Warsaw, Indiana, lor tree 1963 Cutter catalog, 


Sportswear by Cabana and Alexander Shields. 
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hand . 
command a 

MOTO-MtnVEH 



exclusive 


SQuisfPioiy 


makes control of your mower as easy 
as a handshake. Squeeze, you mow, 
release you stop! This is just one of 
the many convenience and safety fea- 
tures you find on the pace setting new 
Moto-Mowers! 

Ask your nearby MOTO-MOWER 
dealer to show you the right model 
for your lawn. lie has a complete line 
of MOTO-MOWER rotaries, reels and 
riding mowers. 


The “extras” are standard on 
MOTO-MOWER. 




"N, 


v:."> 


WRIT E r OR FREE 
LAWN CARE BOOK I 
MOTO-MOWER. INC. 

RICHMOND, INDIANA 


SHOPWALK 

This season's sailing gear is stylish, 
colorful and, best of all, practical 

I t is not uncommon for a yacht cruising 
offshore to encounter sudden squalls, blis- 
tering sun and then the damp chill of late 
afternoon at sea all in aday'ssail. Asa result, 
the serious yachtsman selects his clothing 
as carefully as his boating equipment, and 
much of this spring’s new sailing gear reflects 
this practical concern for quality as well as 
a sense of style. 

Mighty-Mac, the Gloucester company be- 
hind the boom in burgee jackets, now makes 
a variety of casual deck coats, hooded par- 
kas and trim warmup jackets in traditional 
navy wool broadcloth that should appeal to 



yachtsmen everywhere. Inspired, no doubt, 
by the preference of Gloucester fishermen 
for heavy wool shirts and sweaters that shake 
off the salt and spray of ocean sailing, the 
new Mighty-Mac jackets are treated for wa- 
ter repellency and are just the right thing for 
chilly late afternoon cruising. 

The Snug-Cove parka {above), worn with 
traditional white ducks, makes any sailor 
look and feel at home anywhere from New- 
port. R.I. to Newport Beach, Calif. This 
model ($40) has an attached hood and large 
patch pockets, and it buttons up the front. 
The trousers (SI I ) are made by Gordon- 
Ford in durable combed-cotton Jibcloth. 

The Sperry Top-Sider elk moccasins in 
the drawing are tough enough to satisfy the 
most demanding requirements o blue-water 
continued 
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^CARIOCA 

presents: 

the 

Caribbean 
way to 
make 
a 


Daiquiri 



the Rum (1V5 ounces). Never any 
other than authentic, lively Carioca, 
kissed by the tropical sun . . . 


the Lime (Juice of one). Cool, green, 
and tart— tender with the perfume of the 
tropics . . . 

the Sugar (1 teaspoon powdered). 
Smooth and sweet as a gentle tropical 
breeze . . . 

the Rimmed Glass (3 oz. cocktail). 
Rubbed with lime then dipped in granu- 
lated sugar for the Carioca touch. Shake 
with ice. Strain into the glass. And relax 
in tropical splendor. 

Those who will have nothing less 
than the genuine always ask for . . . 

^t_CAR I OCA,' 

“Makes a drink 

PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD LABEL, 
80 PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 


SHOPWALK continued 


Wouldn’t 


you rather 


he in 


& 


with 


your 
favorite 
Major League 
Team 


Baltimore Orioles 

Miami 

Chicago While Sox 
Sarasota 
Cincinnati Reds 
Tampa 
Detroit Tigers 
Lakeland 

Kansas City Athletics 

Bradenton 

Los Angeles Dodgers 

Vero Beach 

Milwaukee Braves 

W. Palm Beach 




Come follow the stars — scout the capabilities of the rookies — in 
this 4-week curtain-raiser to the 1963 season. And join in Florida's 
spring round of activities while you're here: golf, fish, swim or soak 
up health in the sun. To help plan a pleasure-packed Florida holiday, 
get new FREE " Pictorial Guide to your Florida Vacation " and com- 
plete Spring Training schedules of major league ball clubs. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
Box 2 108- A, Totlahai 
Send Florida Vacotior 


re, Florida 

Guide and Baseball Spring Tro 




sailing (elk hide is the material that is 
wrapped around lifelines to prevent them 
from wearing through under strain). This 
shoe (SI 8.95) has the standard Top-Sider 
antiskid sole and the comfortable fit of a 
loafer. Unlike the canvas models, the elk 
moccasins can be easily resoled. 

The Fulton Supply Company, Cnc. at 23 
Fulton Street, New York City carries a heavy 
turtleneck sweater especially for commercial 
fishermen and offshore yachting customers. 
This sweater (below) is made of navy-blue 
worsted wool that is tightly woven and dou- 
ble thick at the wrists and neck. It costs 
SI 2.95 and should last a minimum of six 
years, says Fulton. The Arctic Institute of 
North America, which outfits U.S. expedi- 
tions with cold-weather clothing, regularly 
buys 50 of these sweaters at a time for the 
crews of ships bound for polar regions. 

Fulton's dusty, cluttered store, just a few 
steps from the wharves of the Fulton Fish 
Market, imports the highly popular and tra- 
ditional English sailing hat. The one below 
is made of lightweight cotton and has a green 
underbrim to reduce the glare of the ocean 
sun. It costs SI. 59. 

Bennett Sportswear had nautical charts 
of Long Island Sound printed on light- 
weight vinyl, then turned out colorful parkas 



and dinghy shorts in this fabric. The shorts 
(above) are SI 3.95 in blue, orange or yellow 
and could conceivably help a sailor navi- 
gate by the seat of his pants. The parka, 
with a terry cloth-lined hood, is S21.95. 

In the heavy seas offshore, the deep-water 
sailor needs slicker-type protection from 
weather, and one of the most popular today 
is the foul-weather geaT by Canor Plarcx. 
Imported from Norway, the suits arc made 
of yellow polyvinyl plastic bonded to Egyp- 
tian cotton. The parka ( above right ) is avail- 
able in a pullover or jacket mode). The com- 
plete suit, for men and women, is S23.95. 

White Stag, now the largest maker of 
boating clothes for women, has designed its 
new Hatch Cover parka (right) in light- 
weight cotton to serve as a bathing-suit 

M2 


Stole 



Jet-powered IS' Sea Hauk 


America’s leading pleasure boats . . . with a 
2-year hull guarantee 



covcr-up against the strong sun and windy 
days of summer sailing. The Hatch Cover 
(SI3) is hooded, patch-pocketed, and is just 
the right length for use over a swimsuit. 

For the practical girl at sea. Sports, Ltd. 
has designed a jacket that turns into a duffel 
bag at the flip of a sleeve. You simply pull 
sleeves inside out, flip the collar over and 
then zip it to form the duffel bag. Made of 
water-repellent cotton poplin, it is white with 
contrasting stripes of yellow and blue at the 
bottom. It costs $1 5. —Paul Stewart 



For years Dorsett boats have 
been favorites of seasoned boat 
buyers, and for good reason. 

It’s the extra measure of qual- 
ity and workmanship in every 
Dorsett boat— from the popular 
priced 14' ski and fishing out- 
boards to 21' luxury inboard- 
outboard cruisers and jets. 

DORSETT MARINE 

Santa Clara, California / Bremen. Indiana 
Cambridge. Maryland 


In Dorsett’s 1963 fleet, a Blue 
Ribbon Waterline on every hull 
proclaims this superiority for all 
to see. It symbolizes a 2-year 
written hull guarantee against 
any defect in materials or work- 
manship — first ever offered by 
a fiberglass boat manufacturer. 

For the name of your nearby 
dealer, write Dorsett Marine, 
Santa Clara, Calif., Dept. 2 



MULL-CARD 

YEARS- AHEAD BOAT TRAILERS 



GET THIS 1963 
HULL GARD BOAT 
TRAILER CATALOG 

FREE! 



T ^ See the 

ultimate in trailering 
protection, economy— and fun ! 


The right trailer — the right boat support — the right price. That’s what the new 
Dana Hull-Gard line of boat trailers offers you. Plus . . . boat protection no 
other trailers can offer the finest craft from spry runabouts, sleek sailboats to 
hefty 20-foot cruisers! ■ Choose from 60 models engineered for unusual 
trailering economy. Want the famous ”Adjust-0-Matic” boat support? Or the 
husky pivot-mounted bunker support? Hull-Gard has the model you need to 
make trailering, launching and retrieving a breeze! Get this colorful catalog 
free. Ask your marine dealer or mail coupon. 

PARISH PRESSED STEEL. Division of Dana Corp. 
DEPT. NO. 163, READING, PA. 







OUR NEIGHBORS’ BEST GRAINS, 
cool limestone water, and a whole lot of patience 
go into every drop of Jack Daniel’s. 


Tennessee whiskey calls first for fine 
grains and pure iron-free water. Then 
every drop must be smoothed out 
with Charcoal Mellowing, an ancient 
Tennessee process that takes twice as 
much time as all the other whiskey- 
making steps put together. So you see, 

Jack Daniel’s takes more time and 
patience than other whiskies. But 
a sip, we believe, will tell you why 1 
we prefer to make this kind. @1961 Jock 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY - 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY DROP 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A National Basketball Association 
quiz to stimulate the memory and 
increase the knowledge ol the fans 

? The record for most points scored in an 
NBA pome hv one plover stood at 63 ( Joe 
Fit Iks of Philadelphia in 1949) for 12 sea- 
sons. Who finally broke Falks' s record? 

• Elgin Baylor of Minneapolis (now Los 
Angeles) scored 64 points against Boston 
on Nov. 8, 1959. A year later he raised the 
record to 71 points in a game against New 
York. Then Wilt Chamberlain of Philadel- 
phia (now San Francisco) took over. He 
scored 78 points in a three-overtime-period 
game against Los Angeles on Dec. 8, 1961, 
73 in a regulation-time game with Chicago 
on Jan. 13, 1962. and on March 2, 1962 he 
dunked an unbelievable 100 points against 
New York. 


? Who holds the record for most assists in 
one yamc 9 In an NBA career? 

• Boston's Bob Cousy holds both marks. 
He had 28 assists in a game against Minneap- 
olis on Feb. 27, 1959. And last season he 
became the first player to make a career rec- 
ord of more than 6.000 assists. He ended the 
season with 6,434 and had added 233 more 
to his total by the end of December. 


? How many players have retrieved 50 or 
more rebounds in a single game? 

• Only two. Bill Russell of Boston grabbed 
51 rebounds against Syracuse on Feb. 8, 
I960, but Wilt Chamberlain holds the rec- 
ord. with 53 rebounds against Boston on 
Nov. 24, I960. 


? What player holds the record for the best 
career free- throw average? 

• Bill Sharman of Boston (1951-1961). He 
made 3,143 foul shots out of 3,557 attempts, 
for a .883 average. 


? Until the 1962 season Harry Gallatin of 
New York held the record for playing in 
consecutive regular-season games — 682. He 
had played in every game during his career 
with the New York Knicks ( 1948-1959 ). 
Who broke his record? 

• Dolph Schayes had played in 706 consec- 
utive games before being sidelined with a 
broken jawbone on Dec. 26, 1961. 

— Mary Ann Gould 
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EXCEL AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORT! 



THE 

Sports 

Illustrated 

LIBRARY 


LET THE EXPERTS 
SHOW YOU HOW! 


these 


famous 


DIVING From the simple 
through the technically difficult 
dives with Mike Peppe. Illus- 
trated by Ed Vebell. 


TENNIS Bill Talbert and other 
stars explain singles, doubles 
and mixed doubles. Illustrated 
by Ed Vebell and Shelley Fink. 


WET-FLY FISHING Master 
the delicate art of wet-fly fish- 
ing - a complete pocket guide 
with new angles for every 
angler. Illustrated by Anthony 
Ravielli. 


BETTER BOATING Covers 
family outboard motor boats, 
class boats, big motor boats, 
and big sailboats — with instruc- 
tions for handling and rules 
about weather conditions and 
navigation. Prepared by Ezra 
Bowen. Illustrated by Anthony 
Ravielli. 


instruction books 


BASEBALL Instruction by 
stars of the major leagues to 
help any player improve his 
game. Illustrated by Anthony 
Ravielli, Robert Riger and Ed 
Vebell. 


BASKETBALL Offensive and 
defensive strategy from profes- 
sionals and great college 
coaches. Illustrated by Robert 
Riger, Ed Vebell, Daniel 
Schwartz and Shelley Fink. 


FOOTBALL How to watch the 
game . . . and how to play like 
a champion. Technically accur- 
ate, helpful instructional man- 
ual. Illustrated by Robert Riger 
and Daniel Schwartz. 


SKIING In collaboration with 
Willy Schaeffler, Ezra Bowen 
gives detailed on-the-slope 
coaching on the popular new 
shortswing technique. Illus- 
trated by Robert Riger. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING 

The editors of Sports Illustrated 
and Bill Cox have produced a 
superb guide to safe and skill- 
ful sailing. Illustrated by An- 
thony Ravielli, Jack Kunz and 
Al Beechel. 


HORSEBACK RIDING 

Instructions in the correct 
method for young people - by 
•Gordon Wright, America's lead- 
ing teacher of horseback riding, 
and Alice Higgins. Illustrated by 
Sam Savitt. 


SAFE DRIVING Rodger 
Ward, Pat Moss and Jack Brab- 
ham tell how to handle a car in 
all situations. Illustrated by Dan 
Todd and Charles John. 


GAITED RIDING Advanced 

horsemanship; the art of riding 
and caring for the five gaited 
American Saddlebred show 
horse - by Helen K. Crabtree 
and Alice Higgins. Illustrated by 
Frank Mullins. 


DOG TRAINING Training 

tor family pets and field dogs. 
"Comprehensive . . . helpful . . . 
well illustrated." - American 
Field. Illustrated by Daniel 
Schwartz. Shelley Fink, Burt 
Silverman and Anthony Ravielli. 


FENCING A pocket coach for 
a classic sport that is grow- 
ing in popularity. Indispensable 
for the beginner, helpful to the 
intermediate, Drawings and text 
by Ed Vebell. 


SWIMMING A complete 
course of instruction for begin- 
ners of all ages, by Olympic 
coach Matt Mann. Illustrated by 
Ed Vebell. 
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BONUS BOOK OFFER 

to Sports Illustrated readers! 

ONE BONUS BOOK FOR ANY FIVE YOU BUY 

Mix them or match them. Choose from 
this unique library of basic, easy-to-fol- 
low sports manuals - each written under 
the expert supervision of the editors of 
Sports Illustrated magazine. 


Every book in the Sports Illus- 
trated Library is printed in two 
colors with step-by-step action 
drawings so that the reader can 
see exactly what is involved. Each 
book 96 pages, 5'/4 x 8’/a. 

USE THIS VALUABLE COUPON 

and get one bonus Sports Illus- 
trated manual for every five you 
buy. You may select an assort- 
ment or all of one title. You may 
select any title in the series for 
your bonus book. 


At your bookseller’s or from 

The Sports Illustrated Library, Box 7, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Please send me the books I have selected in the quantities indicated here at $2.95 each. 
I understand that lor every five books purchased, I am to select one bonus book (any title ) 
for which no charge is to be made. I also understand that if I am not fully satisfied, I may 
return all the books within 10 days and have my money promptly refunded. 

□ I enclose $ □ Check □ Money order 


Address. _ 

City Zone State 

IF YOU PREFER TO ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, take this coupon to him with your 
order for five books. (Note to Booksellers: Fill in your name and adaress below and return 
this entire coupon to the above address. Check the title you want replaced and we will 
send It to you at no charge.) 
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Address 
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LESSON FROM BOSTON 

Several hundred Texas A&M students 
marched across the basketball court in 
Austin the other night, after the Texas 
Longhorns had defeated the Aggies 83- 
73, and started slugging opposing root- 
ers. The Longhorn band struck up The 
Star-Spangled Banner , but that didn't 
help, nor, for the next 20 minutes, did 
anything else until the public address 
system sounded an appeal for doctors 
to treat the injured. Four students re- 
quired hospital attention. There were 
cries for strict disciplinary action against 
the ringleaders (Aggie football players) 
and the severing of athletic relations be- 
tween the two schools. A University of 
Texas student newspaper editorial as- 
serted that ‘‘Texas A&M College should 
be abolished.” 

In Italy, meanwhile, the nation’s high- 
est court was debating whether a soccer 
fan could be punished for yelling "Kill 
the umpire” or some such. No man may 
offend a public official, especially in 
public. Italian law says, and the court 
was trying to decide whether a soccer 
referee is a public official. 

In France a very simple solution for 
unruly crowds was found by the French 
Basketball Federation. When officials 
were booed and threatened after Charlc- 
ville beat Bagnolet 74-73, the federation 
ordered the home team, Charleville, to 
play its next four games without any 
spectators at all. 

Better than cither the Italian or French 
approaches, we think, is the way Har- 
vard and Boston College handled some 
unpleasantness that resulted from their 
hockey game last week, which Harvard 
won by a surprising 3-1 score. The Har- 
vard fans misbehaved noisily, and next 
day Dean John U. Monroe sent his re- 
grets to the Rev. John A. McCarthy, 
S.J., dean of BC’s Schools of Arts and 
Sciences. Not only that but Harvard's 
Coach Cooney Weiland complimented 
the BC team as "outstanding," and 
Coach John (Snooks) Kelley of BC ex- 
pressed doubt that any eastern team 
could have beaten Harvard that night, 
even though he thought his own team 


"played very well.” The game has for 
years been one of great rivalry, all right, 
but Harvard and Boston College are de- 
termined that the rivalry will never de- 
generate into distasteful bitterness. 

“GRETEL" AGAIN? 

Britain's Anthony Boyden. owner of the 
new America’s Cup challenger, which 
will be launched in June, so far has been 
able to find no suitable trial horse. His 
offer to charter Grelel was rejected. 
Greiel would, however, be happy to race 
the British boat in American or Austra- 
lian waters. If she won she would as- 
sume the right to challenge for the cup, 
since cup conditions now allow a sub- 
stitute challenger from the same nation. 
That would leave it to the New York 
Yacht Club to decide whether Britain 
and Australia are the same nation. 

THE THINKING MAN'S JOCKEY 

No one who watched Beau Purple in his 
big races last year had any doubt about 
how he runs his winning races and what 
has to be done to beat him. Allowed to 
take the lead and set his own pace, he 
won the Suburban, the Brooklyn and 
the Man o’ War. When someone went 
after him early and tenaciously, as in the 
Monmouth Handicap, the Woodward 
and the Washington, D.C. International, 
he was not around at the finish. It was 
as simple as that, and in last week's 
Widener no one knew it better than the 
Kelso team of Owner Mrs. Richard C. 
duPont, Trainer Carl Hanford and 
Jockey Milo Valenzuela. At saddling 
time, therefore, Hanford instructed 
Valenzuela not to let Beau Purple get 
away from Kelso. 

Through the first quarter Kelso was 
only a little more than a length behind 
Beau Purple but, when they turned up 
the backstretch, Valenzuela saw Bronze 
Babu move suddenly past him. Then, 
instead of following instructions, Milo 
started to think. He thought Bronze 
Babu would take the run out of Beau 
Purple, saving Kelso the trouble, and so, 
to the amazement of everyone, Valen- 
zuela dropped back to fifth place. But 


Bronze Babu did not duel with the 
leader, and Beau Purple coasted along 
in front, covering the half in the slow 
time of 48 3/5. As the horses turned for 
home he was three lengths in front. 
Kelso never could catch up. 

Everybody knows how to beat Beau 
Purple, but who knows how to see to it 
that jockeys follow instructions? 

EXPANDING SHOWCASE 

Of the more than six million golfers in 
the U.S., perhaps 80 could be considered 
regulars on the PGA’s pro tour. These 
players are the showcase of the game and 
have contributed much to its immense 
popularity throughout the world. But it 
now looks as if the influential 80 arc set 
on a course that will do the other six 
million considerable harm. 

The Rules of Golf are established peri- 
odically by the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation and the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of Scotland, working in concert, 
but in recent years the PGA has altered 
some of the minor rules to suit itself. 
The result has been a series of rhubarbs 
on the pro circuit, on two occasions in- 
volving Arnold Palmer, who should 
know what the real rules are. As a conse- 
quence, golfers all over the U.S. are puz- 
zled about what rule to play when. 

"Golf as played by amateurs for sport 
and pros for money is now two different 
games," Richard S. Tufts, a former 
USGA president and nonplaying captain 
of the current Walker Cup team, de- 
clared last week. Even as Tufts spoke, 
the touring pros were strongly consider- 
ing a major rule deviation: upping the 
limit of clubs a golfer can carry from 14 
to 16. This might permit the pros to low- 
er their scores a fraction — the goal of 
most of the PGA rule changes. It might 
also convince the average golfer that he 
needs a greater variety of clubs, which 
is good for pro shop receipts. But it 
would further widen the breach between 
the pro game and the amateur game. 
Tufts and the USGA rightfully feel such 
changes are bad. The showcase must not 
get too big for the store. 

THE PUMPULIA PLATOONS 

The amateur spirit has long shone bright- 
er in sports-crazy Finland than in any 
other country, but even there, it seems, 
the world trend toward a hypocritical 
definition of amateurism is about to be 
honored. The Finnish defense forces 
have decided to form four special sports 
platoons within the nation’s tiny army. 
Top athletes will do their eight months 
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Young Mike Kiner likes this sport coat 
because it’s rich, comfortable, stays neat, too. 
It’s got“0rlon” 

"Orion" keeps a guy’s sport coat in great shape. Keeps him neat. And "Orion” 
looks and feels like a million. Comfortable? You bet! Styles? Plenty, in sport 
coats of wool and luxurious "Orion”. Get this good-looking sport coat con- 
taining "Orion", $19.95 atall fine stores. Tailoring: A solid hit by LEE-WALC 
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of compulsory military training in these 
platoons and enjoy major mollycoddling 
the while. Most of their service will be 
devoted entirely to their specialties. To 
finance the operation the military is es- 
tablishing “The Support Fund for De- 
fense Forces Sport.” sustained by dona- 
tionsand grants from the state-controlled 
soccer pools, which distribute their prof- 
its to sport, culture and science. 

It is hard to hoodwink a Finn, and 
public reaction has been one of indig- 
nation. Kari Suomalainen, the country's 
leading cartoonist, drew a line of sol- 
diers, including one labeled “Champion 
Sportsman” wrapped in pumpulia (cot- 
ton wool) and another with his back 
turned to show a placard reading. “I 
won't take a step without money.” Uusi 
Somi, conservative daily, muttered about 
“a protected home for the privileged.” 

Well, at least the Finns understand 
what they are doing to amateurism. 

THE OCCIDENTAL OX 

The sleeper among the nation's shotpul- 
ters may well be John McGrath of Occi- 
dental College, a 6-foot-6, 240-pound 
senior, who could wind up the year sec- 
ond only to New York University's sen- 
sational Gary Gubner. Last year he set a 
new Occidental school record of 57 feet 

1 1 inches, and this year he has already 
reached 61 feet Vi inch in competition. 
How does McGrath keep in shape dur- 
ing the off season? Well, unlike many 
shotputlcrs, he doesn't play football. 
Last fall he was Occidental's cheerleader. 

DUTCH TREAT 

The recent discovery in America that 
feet can be used for walking as well as 
for tromping on accelerator pedals must 
amuse the Dutch, who annually celebrate 
walking with a grand marching tour of 
the country roads near Nijmegen. Last 
July the event attracted 10,000 Holland- 
ers, 1,400 Britons, 600 Swiss, 100 Ger- 
mans and, yes, nine Americans. Anyone 

1 2 years or older may enter and, indeed, 
grandmothers of 80 participate. They try 
to cover a specified distance within, usu- 
ally, 1 1 hours. Younger men cover about 
34 miles a day, older participants and 
women about 25. The very young and 
the very old shoot for 18 miles. 

Crowds gather at the roadside to cheer 
the marchers on, bands play, drinks arc 
served and now and then a spray of co- 
logne from a pretty onlooker refreshes a 
face Hushed with weariness. Red Cross 
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Extra rust protection — more proof that 
today’s Ford-built bodies are better built ! 



Harmtul effects of winter’s slush and salt arc prevented by the quality engineering of today's Ford-built cars. 
Here are just a few of the ways Ford Motor Company, a pioneer in rust protection, safeguards your 
investment by the use of unique manufacturing techniques and special rust-resistant materials. More 
reasons why Ford-built cars last longer, need less care, keep their value better. 


Vital parts of galvanized steel (shown in yellow 
on this unitized body) resist rust 2 to 3 times 
longer than ordinary steel. Factory-applied 
undercoat deadens sound, protects against rust. 



Critical areas such as wheel openings and behind 
headlights arc sprayed with a primer that's ap- 
proximately 90% concentrated zinc. Every nook 
and cranny gels careful rust protection. 


Baked-in protection goes 4 coats deep. First, 2 coats 
of rust-fighting primer, then 2 coats of gleaming, 
chip-resistant enamel arc baked on to lock in 
the lustre for longer-lasting beauty. 


How to baffle wheel spray. Ford-built cars have 
baffles in fender wells. These are designed to 
shield rocker panels and other areas from mud, 
splash and salt. 



Rust-free materials are used widely. Wheel covers 
arc chromed stainless steel. Moldings, aluminum 
or stainless steel. Grilles, aluminum or chromed 
metal — even exterior screws arc stainless steel. 


Mufflers are aluminized. Mufflers on Ford-built can 
outlast ordinary mufflers 2 to 3 times. They're 
made of fully aluminized steel, or aluminized- 
plus-stainless steel. 


6-step chrome keeps bumpers bright. So bumpers 
won't rust when "bumped." chrome on Ford- 
built cars undergoes a 6-step process. Included: 
copper plating, brass plating, nickel plating. 


FORD • MERCURY • THUNDERBIRD 
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MOTOR COMPANY 


FOR 60 YEARS 
THE SYMBOL 
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PRODUCTS 
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COMFORT IS A MATTER OF COURSE -SPECTATING OR 
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workers dotting the pastoral scene apply 
bandages to blisters and rub stiff legs. 

The event lasts four days, ending with 
a march of the “gladioli." in which those 
who have completed their stint are show- 
ered with petals, pinned with ribbons 
and kissed on both cheeks. 

The Marines should have it like that. 

McKENNEY'S VIGAH 

It is only a year since we chided Joe Mc- 
Kcnney, the American League lexicog- 
rapher. for his parochial guidance to the 
pronunciation of players' names in the 
league's Red Book, the priceless publica- 
tion that tells radio and TV announcers 
how to say “Yogi Berra.'' We noted that 
McKenney’s recommended enunciation 
was founded on a Boston prejudice, or 
confusion, with respect to the letter r. 
so that Tracy Stallard comes out Tracy 
Stalad. We pictured in our minds a Chi- 
cago radio announcer going home and 
trying to explain that to his wife. 

Now McKenney has struck back. In 
the 1963 edition he leads us on by grant- 
ing us the r in Geiger and Buzhardt 
(GUY-ger and Buz-HART) but he per- 
sists in HAW-len for Horlen, SEE-but 
for Siebert. and there, once more, is 
good old FIST-ah for Pfister. 

Then, like a glove in our face, he 
flings us BOY-crr, with two rich, ripe 
r*$, instead of the expected uh, as in 
BOY-uh, and swiftly, in a deep double- 
reverse of studied insult, he tells us that 
Zanni is pronounced ZAR-nee. 

McKenney is a hard man to beat. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ray Putnam, Texas Aggie cross- 
country coach, explaining why he left 
his runners on their own the night be- 
fore a meet in New Orleans, while other 
coaches played detective: ”1 knew the 
kind of character our kids have, and the 
training and the high morals. 1 also knew 
they didn't have any money, and a drink 
on Bourbon Street costs S2.35 a pop.” 

• Jerry Bush, Nebraska basket ball coach, 
when a photographer asked permission 
to attach a remote-control camera to the 
glass backboard: “Go ahead. The way 
we're playing, it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference if you put a two-by-four across 
the top of the basket." 

• Dr. Paul Dudley White, heart special- 

ist and advocate of walking as exercise: 
"A man ought to have a doctor's pre- 
scription to be allowed to use a golf 
cart." end 



Robert Brondt, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., stockbroker, regularly 
rides His Triumph to ond from 
his office. 


In a class by itself! That’s what people say who have discovered 
the thrill of a TRIUMPH. This great motorcycle has lifted the 
pleasure of cycling to the level of everyday acceptance by those 
whose possessions include the finest. There are so many uses for a 
Triumph — so much thrill waiting in its sleek lines and great per- 
formance— you shouldn’t wait another day to experience it! A 
nearby dealer, who’s listed in the business directory of your tele- 
phone book, will be glad to demonstrate and show all ten wonderful 
1963 models. Or we’ll send complete details upon receipt of this 
coupon. 

TRIUMPH” d7p~sm 

Towson, Baltimore 4, Maryland (in the East) or 
Box 45 7, Pasadena, Calif, (in the West) 

Please send your 1963 catalog of new models. 
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TWO HULLS ARE BETTER 


In the One-of-a-Kind Regatta on Biscayne Bay last week a fleet of catamarans and other multihulled boats, 
like the Malibu outrigger shown here, proved— to all but the stubbornest— that they are by far the fastest 
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ONE-OF-A-KIND 


TO WEATHER AND BACK AGAIN by .othur z.ch 


T here was a time when the speed of a 
racing sailboat could be determined 
by nothing much more complicated than 
her length on the water. All else being 
equal, the longer the boat, the faster it 
sailed. No matter how hard the wind 
blew, no matter how much sail she piled 
on her spars, no matter how they shaped 
her keel or centerboard, the little boat 
simply could not go as fast as the big 
one. Hence, when great J boats like 
Ranger and Enterprise , with their 80-foot 
waterlines, raced for the America's Cup, 
there was no question that they were the 
fastest sailing yachts afloat. But in those 
days boats stayed in the water. 

Then things got complicated. Yacht 
designers began building light, airy kinds 
of boats designed to climb up out of their 
natural element and skim along on top 
of it, reducing the resistance of the water 
to almost nothing. First came planing 
boats like Thistles, scows or Flying 
Dutchmen— swift, lightweight cockle- 
shells with paper-thin skins of fiber glass 
or plywood that slid along the waves 
like a skipped stone to make archaic 
nonsense out of below-the-waterlinc 
physics. With no weight to steady them 
from below, to keep upright some of 
these boats slung their crewmen overside 
on trapezes hung from the mast. 

After the planing boats came the cata- 
marans and the outriggers, multihulled 
vessels with two or more waterlines like 
the Malibu canoe shown on the preced- 
ing page. Thin as razors in the water, 
broad-beamed as barges in the air above 
it, stable as churches and swift as the 
guillotine, the cats broke all the rules for 
predicting speed afloat. Ever since their 
entrance onto the racing scene an angry 
argument has raged on two points: Arc 
cats the fastest boats? Are they boats 
at all? 

Last week 83 top racing skippers, each 
sailing a different kind of boat and each 
convinced that his was the best, look to 
the waters of Florida's Biscayne Bay to 
settle the argument, presumably once 
and for all. They were taking part in 
Yachting magazine's One-of-a-Kind Re- 
gatta, a series of races designed to put a 
variety of class boats into contention 
with one another. The skippers came from 
as far away as California, Canada and 
Great Britain, and their credentials were 
impressive: three-time Mallory Cup Win- 


ner Buddy Melges sailing a new fiber- 
glass M-20 scow; Pat Duane, the crack 
woman sailorman, who as U.S. repre- 
sentative will race a Flying Dutchman 
against all comers, male or female, in the 
Pan American Games this year; Eng- 
land's renowned yachting writer. Jack 
Knights, sailing a new 16-foot 2-inch 
Fireball: Van Alan Clark, class winner 
in last year's Bermuda Race, sailing a 
rusty-red 300 catamaran named Beverly. 


centerboarders such as the Lightning, the 
Highlander and the Y-Flyer: 4) racing 
keelboats like the Star and the 1 10, and 
5) auxiliary cruisers up to 30 feet in 
length — all of them theoretically equal- 
ized under a handicap rule. 

The rule simply complicated matters: 
one boat had its rating changed twice 
during the course of the regatta, and the 
biggest handicap turned out to be that 
suffered by the people trying to figure 



Former sailing champion Buddy Melges holds his M-20 scow close to the wind. 


Although interest in the pure speed 
sweepstakes focused on the cats, the 
scows and trapeze planing boats, the 
race committee encouraged obviously 
slower varieties by dividing the regatta 
into five groups of relatively similar 
classes (see page 16), in somewhat the 
same way that pointers, setters and re- 
trievers arc all grouped as "sporting" 
dogs in a dog show. The groups were: 
I) the cats and outriggers; 2) scows 
and trapeze planers; 3) conventional 


out the results. A conclusion no impar- 
tial observer could avoid reaching at the 
end of the races, however, was that the 
catamarans had demonstrated complete 
and unimpeachable superiority at mak- 
ing speed. 

The races themselves were almost bor- 
ing, so completely did the catamarans 
dominate Biscayne Bay. The wind blew' 
through a chill drizzle at 15 to 20 miles 
an hour for the first race. By afternoon it 
was kicking up whitecaps at 20 to 25. 
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The next day the wind was down to 10 
to 12 with a mild chop, but the weather 
made no difference. Thecatamarans were 
slashing around the courses so swiftly 
(hat (he powered spectator boats could 
not keep up with them. Many of the 
boats in the slower divisions were actu- 
ally lapped, and at least one was almost 
lapped a second time. 

When the two-day competition was 
done, the cats had sailed off w ith every- 
thing but the orange dinghies marking 
the racecourses. Unofficially, they had 
taken the first 10 places in overall fleet 


and it has not been kept secret. It has 
proved basically that a catamaran must 
move faster because it combines lack of 
resistance with stability and a large sail 
area to a degree virtually impossible in 
a single-hulled boat. "The speed of any- 
thing is dictated by its resistance and the 
amount of force that can be applied to 
it." Roderick Macalpine-Downie. one 
of the world's foremost catamaran de- 
signers. explained last week w ith clipped 
British precision. "The catamaran, with 
long, thin hulls and light weight, has a 
low displacement-length ratio. This, of 



Pat Duane's crewman hangs overside on a trapeze suspended from the mast of her Flying 


standings in each of the three races. It 
had to be unofficial, for so formidable 
was their performance that the sponsors 
refused to acknowledge anything more 
than one overall winner — which hap- 
pened to be Van Alan Clark's catama- 
ran Beverly. 

Both the contestants and spectators 
should have been less surprised than they 
were by the cats' triumph. A great deal 
of research (largely British) has gone 
into these boats during the last 10 years, 


course, means low resistance without the 
need for planing. The wide separation 
between the two hulls gives the catama- 
ran high stability without the need for 
ballast. This enables it to carry a large 
sail area and results in the application 
of high power." 

Bob Harris, an Australian by way of 
Malaya and Quebec, who has been sail- 
ing and building catamarans since 1932. 
offers a more graphic explanation. "If 
a chap rolls with a rap on the chin, a 


lot of the force is lost." he says. "But 
he gets a good jolt if he keeps his neck 
stiff. A monohull boat heels over in the 
wind, rolling with the punch: the cat 
stays stiff and gets the jolt, and transmits 
it into power." But what happens if a 
catamaran tips over? Harris just grins at 
such a question. "A lot of blokes cap- 
sized out there," he pointed out .last 
week. "None of them were catamarans." 

In the first race, around the flrst mark 
and into a light reach, a pelican was 
flying comfortably along 200 feet ahead 
of Clark's Beverly. In a matter of scc- 



Dutchman as a Malibu outrigger creeps up. 


onds. the bird was flapping alongside. 
A second or so later, left far behind, the 
bird descended to the water to watch in 
disgust as the twin red hulls vanished in 
the rain. The needle on the press boat 
speedometer was bouncing between 25 
and 30. 

Despite the transparent superiority of 
the cats. scarcely a single-hull skipper in 
the crowd was ready to call it quits. The 
great thingabout sailboat racing is, there's 
always an excuse. A broken hiking strap. 
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CHARACTERISTIC CLASS BOATS OF THE FIVE GROUPS 


continued 


a jammed centerboard, a badly laid-out 
course, a capricious wind shift. Another 
day, another breeze, another regatta. Ah, 
then things would be different. Long aft- 
er the race committee had shut up shop, 
long after the boats themselves had been 
pulled up onto the beach, the debate 
raged on and on in the bar at the Coral 
Reef Yacht Club, ringing changes on the 
subject as furiously as the bell on the 
cash register rang up receipts. 

“Don't tell me,” said one planing boat 
skipper. “My boat and any other planing 
hull will eat up a catamaran going down- 
wind. And if the air had been light, we'd 
have made mincemeat out of those 
freaks.” 

“If we'd had a longer leg on a broad 
reach, we’d have walked away from all 
the boats,” said a centerboard sailor. 
“We could hardly use our spinnaker.” 

“I like a boat that's a boat,” huffed a 
blue-water man. “Who'd go to sea in a 
catamaran?” 

"But the test of a boat is going to 
weather,” said a catamaran sailor. "A 
cat goes to weather like a jackrabbit.” 

“So does a keelboat," said a keelboat 
sailor, and added irrelevantly, “Besides, 
a catamaran is funny-looking.” 

Funny-looking or not, catamarans are 
here to stay and they are bound to go 
on inspiring new fashions in racing as 
they have already in boating clothes (see 
pages 40-46). Bemoaning the cats’ suc- 
cess in the Coral Reef bar last week, 
one boatbuilder summarized the findings 
at the One-of-a-Kind Regatta in bitter- 
ly emotional but quite understandable 
terms. "Come all this way for three pid- 
dly eight-mile races," he wailed. "And 
I’ll tell you what the impact of this re- 
gatta will be. It’s that I won’t sell a plan- 
ing boat for five years, that’s what it 
will be.” 

The boatbuilder’s pain would only 
have been deeper if he had been down 
on the dock, where Van Alan Clark was 
saying, “I think it’s a useful exercise to 
find out just how fast a sailboat can go. 
And don't think this is the end of it. 
We’re just beginning to find out how to 
make these things go fast.” A pelican, 
squatting on a nearby piling, raised its 
head as he talked, spread its wings and 
slowly flapped away. end 


Winning catamaran Beverly sails easily 
past a more comfortable auxiliary cruiser. 




CENTERBOARDERS 

LIGHTNING 

length 19 ft., draft (board up) 6 in., 
sail area 120 sq. It. 


KEELBOATS 

STAR 

length 22 ft. 8 5 in., draft 3 It. 4 in., 
sail area 281 sq. ft. 
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Moving Toward a Day in May 



iANTA ANllA kAKK iANIA AMim ->ANIA ANIi 

UCEIB I 9 S > RACE f» I 9 C > RACE flB I 9 i 


The two most important Kentucky Derby candidates of 
1963 finally got to the races last week, though they ran 
on tracks that were a continent apart. The West's Candy 
Spots, idle for six months, came rolling up on the outside 
at California's Santa Anita to win by a desperate fraction 
of an inch against good opposition. The East's Never 


Bend strolled to a 50-yard victory at Florida's Hialeah 
Park, hardly tested by a small, weak field. With nine weeks 
to go before their dale in Louisville, they get down to 
really serious business this Saturday. Rex Ellsworth's Can- 
dy Spots is the favorite in the S 100,000 Santa Anita Der- 
by; Never Bend is the same in the SI00.000 Flamingo. 



AN URGENT 
MATTER OF ONE 
INDEX FINGER 


A sore finger knocked Sandy Koufax 
out of action last July and cost the 
Dodgers the 1962 pennant. Now the 
Dodgers worry: is the finger better? 


by ROBERT CREAMER 



Let us talk of sore arms. 

In the old days the manager of a big- 
league baseball team would ask his star 
pitcher. “How's the old arm. Lefty?" 

Lefty would reply. "It don't feel so 
good." 

The manager would shrug and say, 
"Well, rub a little liniment on it and 
maybe it'll work itself out.” 

If it didn't. Lefty was back in East 


Grcenbush. milking cows and telling lies 
around the general store. 

Nowadays, we are more sophisticated. 
You can find ballplayers named Claude 
and Carleton and Roland, but you 
won't find a Lefty if you look all week. 
Doctors, not managers, prescribe for 
arm trouble. And never does a modern 
pitcher admit to an ailment as general- 
ized as "sore arm." He specifies. He has 


a strained supraspinatus muscle, or bone 
chips in his elbow, or calcium deposits 
in his shoulder. 

The ultimate refinement along these 
lines may have been reached in the case 
of Sanford Koufax, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers' magnificent left-hander (see 
cover), who was knocked out of action 
last July in the middle of one of the best 
seasons any pitcher ever had by a con- 



THE FINGER onliiweil 

dition later described as a “circulatory 
malfunction adversely affecting the left 
index finger." But though Sandy's sore 
arm is one of the smallest in baseball 
history — his left index finger can't be 
more than four inches long— it has be- 
come indelibly famous. The Finger cost 
the Dodgers the National League pen- 
nant, it will have a great deal to say 
on whether the Dodgers win or lose in 
1963 and it has brought Koufax more 
publicity than his extraordinary pitch- 
ing achievements ever did. Let another 
pitcher develop a similar condition some 
time in the future, and you can bet that 
the doctors will diagnose it as a case of 
koufax index, or Sandy's Finger. 

Sandy brought The Finger to Miami 
Beach in the middle of February, a cou- 
ple of weeks before he was scheduled to 
begin spring training with the Dodgers 
in Vcro Beach. FIc had a date to appear 
in a nightclub act at the Fontainebleau 
Flotel with Milton Bcrlc and five Dodger 
teammates — Duke Snider, Don Drys- 
dalc. Maury Wills, Frank Howard and 
Willie Davis. The act had run for four 
weeks in Las Vegas, and Bcrle had ar- 
ranged for an 1 l-day, two-shows-nightly 
repeat performance in Miami Beach. 
This worked out perfectly for Koufax 
and the other Dodgers, who did not 
have to report to Vero for training until 
the day the act ended. It also gave them 
a chance to play in the annual Baseball 
Players Golf Tournament in Miami. 

Koufax flew in to Miami from Studio 
City, outside Los Angeles, where he lives 
by himself in a house filled with stereo 
and electronic equipment. His mother 
and father live in Los Angeles, his grand- 
mother lives in Miami, his sister lives in 
Westchester County, New York, but 
Sandy, a bachelor, lives alone. Koufax 
is a type of the new American cosmop- 
olite. He grew up in Brooklyn , went to 
college in Ohio, lives in California, win- 
ters (or more precisely, spring-trains) 
in Florida, knows his way around most 
of the major cities of the country, dress- 
es in the expensive and quietly flamboy- 
ant clothes that ballplayers like to wear 
off the field, speaks casual but gram- 
matically correct English in a pleasantly 
modulated voice that has none of the 
inflections that mark eastern, midwest- 
ern, southern or southwestern speech 
patterns. He is on easy and familiar 
terms with the publicized names of sport 
and show business, has financial inter- 
ests in a motel and an FM stereo station 


in California, is a liberal tipper, golfs in 
the 80s. ... In other words, he is the 
very model of a modern major-leaguer, 
except for that damn finger. 

Koufax has been with the Dodgers 
since he signed a bonus contract with 
them in December 1954. He was at the 
University of Cincinnati on a basketball 
scholarship, but he went out for base- 
ball as a freshman and showed such an 
impressive fast ball that major league 
scouts swarmed around. Now, at 27, he 
is entering his ninth major league season 
and, with the exception of Duke Snider, 
Junior Gilliam and Johnny Podres, is 
the oldest Dodger in point of service. 

He didn't mature as a pitcher (he was a 
"bonus baby'') until the Dodgers moved 
to Los Angeles in 1958. But he won 1 1 
games that year, and in 1959 he struck 
out 18 men in one game to tic Bob 
Feller's major league record. In 1961 he 
won 18 games and struck out 269 men 
to set a National League record; this 
time, the old record was held by Christy 
Mathewson. Last season Koufax stopped 
throwing baseballs at old Hall of Fanners 
and started building his own statue. He 
struck out 18 men in one game to tie 
Feller's record again. He pitched a no- 
hit no-run game. Then he beat Warren 
Spahn 2-1, and drove in the winning 
run with his first major league home run. 
He struck out opponents at the rate of 
more than 10 per game. In eight starts 
between June 13 and July 12 he allowed 
a total of only four earned runs. By July 
12 he had won 14 games, lost four and 
had struck out 209 men. The season was 
barely half over. 

Then, amid reports of circulatory trou- 
ble and numbness in his finger, his season 
abruptly collapsed. He was unable to 
pitch. He was put under a doctor's care 
and was out of action for the rest of the 
season, except for a few futile appear- 
ances late in September. 


I n the months since, Koufax has been 
asked at least a thousand times, 
"How's the finger?” Even Milton Bcrlc 
asked it — onstage, once each show. 
Koufax answered the question amiably 
—onstage, offstage, in hotel lobbies, on 
sidewalks and golf courses and elevators 
and every other place where he was 
asked. "It’s coming along fine, thanks," 
he would tell Bcrle once each show, 
twice each night. "I've been to the doc- 
tor, and he says it shouldn't bother me 
at all.” The audience applauded, as it 
should, as everyone should. 


Koufax talked in more detail about 
The Finger one day at lunch in the 
Fontainebleau, in one of the innumer- 
able restaurants scattered about that 
huge warehouse of frantic relaxation 
(the restaurants serve as oases for hungry 
and thirsty travelers who have ventured 
out across the vast lobby and have be- 
come hopelessly lost). Sandy had barley 
soup, a tongue sandwich and a Coke 
and held out The Finger for inspection. 
In tone, color, texture, it looked like his 
other fingers. It flexed like the other 
fingers. It tapped on the table like the 
other fingers. "It feels all right,” he said 
seriously. "I don't think it's going to 
give me any trouble." 

Wouldn't the pressure of the finger 
against the ball, when he throws his fast 
ball, possibly cause a recurrence of the 
circulatory difficulty? 

"No,” said Koufax. "It shouldn't. A 
lot of people have the idea that that was 
what caused the trouble in the first place. 
But it wasn't. The trouble was down 
here in the palm, here where the fleshy 
part of the thumb joins the palm. There 
was a blood clot right there, and that 
cut off the circulation to the index finger 
and partly to the next finger and thumb. 
The doctors said the clot was probably 
caused by a blow, a trauma, and I think 
1 know when that happened. I thro\v 
left-handed, but I bat right-handed. Ear- 
ly last season 1 decided to bat lefty, be- 
cause that way my right arm would be 
nearer to the pitcher than my left, and if 
I was going to get hit by a pitch I'd rath- 
er have it hit my right arm than my left. 
So I batted lefty and I got jammed by 
a pitch right on my hands, and I think 
that's when the trouble started.” 

(He soon reverted to batting right- 
handed. "In case you're wondering 
which way I hit that homer off Spahnie, 
it was right-handed," he said, grinning. 
Koufax plays golf left-handed because, 
he says, the muscles of his left arm and 
shoulder are so overdeveloped that they 
restrict his backswing when he addresses 
the ball right-handed. However, he putts 
right-handed. "Boy, you're all mixed 
up,” said Maury Wills.) 

"I first began to notice something in 
May,” Koufax said. "My finger would 
feel sort of numb. It didn't hurt, and it 
didn't bother my pitching, but it was 
numb. Then — I guess in June — it would 
go white, sort of a dead white. No color 
in it at all. If I pressed my thumbnail 
against the finger and made a depression 
in it, the depression wouldn't come back 
up. It will now." 
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THE FINGER ,„nr 


He demonstrated, pressing a thumb- 
nail deep into the index finger and 
watching as the finger immediately 
sprang back into normal shape. "It still 
didn’t hurt, but I had no feeling in it. It 
had no color, no life. I still wasn't hav- 
ing any trouble pitching so I wasn't wor- 
ried too much. But then the finger grew 
so numb that I began to have trouble 
with the curve. 1 couldn't spin the ball 
olT my fingertips. I could still throw the 
fast ball all right. Just before the All-Star 
Game I pitched against the Giants and I 
knew right away the curve was no good, 
so I threw nothing but fast balls. With 
maybe a change of pace now and then. “ 
He grinned. "I threw one change on a 
3 and 2 pitch. I asked Alvin Dark later 
on if he had noticed that I wasn't throw- 
ing curves that day. He said about the 
third inning he'd told the Giants. ‘He's 
not going to give you anything but fast 
balls today." I got away with it then but 
in my next start, against the Mets, the 
finger was so bad I had to leave after 
the seventh inning. I started one more 
time, but I had to quit after the first in- 
ning. I was examined by the doctors and 
that’s when I stopped pitching. They 
gave me anticoagulants to dissolve the 
clot and I had to rest. By this time there 
was a blister on the finger and it broke 
and the skin started to flake away, and 
when the doctors got the circulation go- 
ing again, the finger was raw and ripped 
— like a piece of raw meat. I didn't really 
realize how bad it was. I was only con- 
cerned with how long I'd be out. but the 
doctors told me later that at the time 
they weren’t worried so much about 
when I was going to pitch again as they 
were that they might have to amputate 
the finger." 

He smiled a little grimly and shook 
his head. 

"Anyway, now it feels fine. The clot 
is gone, the circulation is normal, it 
feels good. I honestly don’t expect to 
have any trouble, though I won't know 
definitely until I've thrown hard for 
awhile. I’m sure the clot won't come 
back, and the circulation should be O.K. 
The only thing is, we don't know what 
damage might have been done to the 
linger while the circulation was bad. 
There might be damaged cells or some- 
thing like that, and that might show up 
when I start to throw hard." 

He smiled again and shrugged, philo- 
sophically. 

"I'll have to wait and see.” end 



A very special kind of sportsman 


The man with the awesome big game has got it. Class. It shows in 
every confident movement. And it shows In the shoes he wears 
on court: P-F Jack Purcells with the famous Posture Foundation 
rigid wedge built into the heel. It’s a P-F exclusive to help take 
the strain off foot and leg muscles. Great stores carry P-F Jack 
Purcells for tennis— and for casual wear. Look for them! Or write: 
President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Class always shows 
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the Sun and the Stars 


The season of snow-glutted driveways and rich 
sauces is over, and the players of the major leagues, 
sluggish as bears, stretch and grunt and cavort in 
Florida's annual and primal phenomenon: spring 
training. As for those fellows with the cameras, it's 
their season to stand at field level with the stars. 
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joshing and carrying on with 



nervous intimacy while a 
ransom of 35mm Tri-X film 
records the early form of bat 
breakers — and bat boys. And 
when a player isn't running 
around or throwing a ball in 
serious preparation for the 
coming pennant race, ayo-yo 
is just the thing to while away 
a few sunny, idle moments. 

CONTINUED 






The sharp twang of Iron Mike is heard again in 
the batting cage as a hitter toughens his blistered 
hands and tries to sharpen up the old batting eye. 
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Jostling along the baselines or queuing up outside, 
spectators pick their spots with tropical informality. 



when this leads 
to head cold 
congestion 

this relieves it 
all day long 



Winter means the excitement of winter sports. 
Great. But it can also mean sniffles, sneezes 
and nasal congestion. Not so great. That’s 
where Contac comes in. Each Contac capsule 
contains over 600 tiny “time pills.” They work 
fast for fast relief. And they keep working 
continuously to provide relief that lasts up 
to 12 full hours. So if winter fun leads to 
head cold congestion, get all day (or night) 
relief. Get Contac capsules at your pharmacy. 
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motor sports / Kenneth Rudeen 


Big smoke screen in Daytona 

Henry Yunick (above) may or may not have connections with General 
Motors — but oh! how those ‘nonracing' Chevrolet engines do purr 


“The 500-mile race in Daytona Beach, 
' Fla. is only 5 years old, but already it 
is securely entrenched as the most impor- 
tant event in American stock car racing. 
Sunday, despite dour forecasts of high 
winds and hard rains, the crowds came — 
71,000 people in all — to watch cars re- 
sembling their own race wheel to wheel 
at astonishing speeds up to and a bit 
over 165 mph, some of them driven 
for the first time in the Daytona 500 
by such Indianapolis heroes as Parnelli 


Jones, A. J. Foyt and Troy Ruttman. 

But unless the customers arrived early 
at the 2'/i-mile International Speedway 
and poked into things carefully, they 
missed out on a juicy optional extra that 
bore a certain resemblance to Scotland's 
Loch Ness monster. This was the begin- 
ning of a racing season in which De- 
troit's Big Three manufacturers would 
rip into one another as they had not since 
1957 and, like the monster. General 
Motors was everywhere and nowhere. 


Scouts bringing breathless reports of a 
real, palpable presence somehow never 
managed to get and hang onto so much 
as a bolt, much less a live, card-carrying 
GM man. The closest anybody came in 
that direction was a leathery mechanic, 
Henry (Smokey) Yunick, whose only 
known racing connection to Detroit 
was a new 427-cubic-inch engine hidden 
under the hood of a 1963 Chevrolet. 
That was some connection, however. 

Followers of racing will recall that last 
June, Henry Ford II withdrew the Ford 
Motor Company from an Automobile 
Manufacturers of America agreement of 
five years’ standing which barred the 
automakers from participating in racing 
and other speed and high-performance 
events. Chrysler took to advertising per- 
formance with gusto. But General Mo- 
tors did no I follow suit, nor has it yet 
done so. Indeed, Board Chairman Fred- 
eric G. Donner told Detroit newsmen 
last week that GM had made the AM A 
"recommendation,'' as he termed the 
pact, part of interior GM policy that 
would stay in effect no matter what other 
automakers did. But curiously, as be- 
came apparent in events preliminary to 
the Daytona 500, a quartet of '63 Chev- 
rolets with the new 427 engines (the 
NASCAR maximum is 428) were the 
hottest cars on the grounds. The Chevies 
blitzed two 1 00-milc races, finishing one- 
two in both (although one was penalized 
to a lower place on a technicality). 

Yet in the victory lane there wasn't a 
soul who had ever seen GM's Detroit 
headquarters, except maybe from a car 
passing by on Woodward Ave. To be 
sure, there were Robert (Junior) John- 
son. 32, a hefty chicken farmer from 
Ronda, N.C., who had won the first race 
with an average speed of 164.083 mph, 
and the man who owns his Chevy, Ray 
Fox, operator of a Daytona speed spe- 
cialty garage; there were John Ruther- 
ford, 24, of Fort Worth, slight and cheer- 
ful, the week's rookie driving sensation 
and winner of the second race at 162.969 
mph, and the owner of his Chevy, Day- 
tona's Henry Yunick, the foxiest tool- 
and-wrench man in racing. 

"How was that, boss?’’ Rutherford 
chirped to Yunick. Then to assembled 
photographers he said, "Here's the man 
who did it, it wasn't me. I just set there 
and rode.” 

It detracts nothing from Yunick 's pro- 
fessional skill, however, to point out that 
the man who really "did it” was the 
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anonymous Detroit designer of the new 
Chevy V-I. One awed craftsman, em- 
ployed by a competitor of GM, paid the 
engine ultimate tribute (while taking a 
jab at GM’s no-racing posture). “A real 
racing engine.” he marveled. 

How then did the engine get into Yu- 
nick’s and the other three hot Chevies? 
What's more, what about the sweet 1963 
Pontiacs in the stable of the Indiana 
speed specialist. Ray Nichels? And what 
about the ultraspecial Chevy engines 
that are going into Indianapolis racers 
being built on the West Coast by Mickey 
Thompson, the speed-record king? 

If the reader supposes that these are 
instances of GM's being in racing, he is, 
at least so GM says, dead wrong. GM 
has developed nonracing into a high 
art. To oversimplify an inordinately 
complicated subject — infested with se- 
mantic traps —it seems clear that GM at- 
taches no stigma to racing. It is pleased 
when GM cars win. it continues, as in 
the past, to build high-performance com- 
ponents usable in racing cars, but it does 
not actually field racing teams and will 
continue not to advertise victories by 
cars bearing GM names. 

One should not forget that in the last 
seven or eight years General Motors has 
gained much from high performance. 
Beginning in the mid-1950s when Ed- 
ward N. Cole became boss at Chevro- 
let, the Chevy was transformed from a 
poky car into a fire-breather. The Cor- 
vette sports car emerged and began to 
win races. Semon (Bunky) Knudsen 
worked the same magic with Pontiac. 
Cole is now chief of all G M car and truck 
divisions, and Knudsen has succeeded 
him at Chevrolet, queen of the car divi- 
sions. Racing men find it impossible to 
believe that Knudsen was not responsible 
for I) providing the first batch of new 
hot Chevy engines to top mechanics like 
Yunick, whom he would be pretty sure 
to recognize if they met on the street; and 
2) getting the engine goods to Thompson 
for his Indy racers. 

Ford was provoked to return to overt 
racing in no small part because GM cars 
during the ostensible blackout had done 
so stunningly well in stock cars, sports 
car and drag races and had successfully 
won, thereby, the allegiance of many 
young and young-minded customers. 
Chrysler, although it promptly followed 
Ford's lead, has not instilled the same 
spirit of candor in the men who serve 
as its stock car racing arm. They are the 
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Inventive Bonnie Cashin 
does something about the weather- 
designs a rain-suit for Modelia 
in water-repellent striped cotton. 


NASCAR veteran Cotton Owens, who 
builds and campaigns two Dodges; Lee 
Petty (two Plymouths, one driven by his 
son Dick); and Jack Smith (one Chrys- 
ler). Petty was nothing if not evasive 
in Daytona the other day: "They [Ply- 
mouth] let me play ball and I don't mind 
playing ball with them. And sometimes 
they let me bat.” By way of contrast, 
Benson Ford himself, second of the three 
Ford brothers, showed up for the Friday 
racing, told the crowd he found the 
speedway "perfectly beautiful*' and set- 
tled in for the weekend. 

Ford Division Performance Chiefs 
Jacquc Passinoand George Mcrwin were 
usually to be found in the vicinity of 
John Holman's shop. As most racing 
people know, Holman and his partner, 
Ralph Moody, put into racing trim and 
then campaigned the outstanding Ford 
Stockers — cars which in 1962 won four 
of the seven major NASCAR races. 

Before Friday, when the Chevrolet en- 
gines, if uncommonly powerful, were 
thought to be too new to be reliable for 
500 miles of racing, John Holman was 
confident that his four Fords were the 
cars to beat. He was not quite so buoy- 
ant after the trouble-free Chevy sweep. 
More cheerful was Holman’s top driv- 
er, Fred (Fearless Freddy) Lorenzen, a 
blond, dimpled, good-looking charger 
who is said to be the idol of the bobby- 
sox set in Dixie. "I think,” said Freddy, 
"that I can win the race. I've got a very 
good feeling." 

He was very nearly right. So, too, was 
Holman. The 500-mile test on Sunday 
proved just about 250 miles too long for 
the Chevy engines, which, despite all 
Smokey Yunick and others could do to 
get them ready, were still too new to be 
completely dependable in a grind of that 
sort. As Benson Ford peered openly and 
happily at the swift, thunderous cars 
through yellow-tinted sunglasses, the 
race — which was delayed nearly two 
hours by rain— became a Ford parade in 
its later stages. The first five finishers all 
were Fords, with Lorenzen's second. He 
was beaten by 270-pound DeWayne 
(Tiny) Lund in as popular a result as 
you are likely to find anywhere. A week 
earlier Lund had helped drag the win- 
ning car’s regular driver, Marvin Panch, 
from a flaming Ford-engined Maserati. 
His reward was Sunday's ride. Even a 
GM man wouldn't begrudge victory to 
a man like that— and he shouldn't. The 
Chevies will be back. end 
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in your concerto? 

. . . then " bargain ” recording tape’s no bargain! 


No doubt about it ! Something is wrong with 
recording tape that carries a bargain-basement price, an un- 
known name. They're sure signs the tape would flunk some or 
many of the more than 100 tests of tape quality. And if you 
don't mind a fractured fortissimo, a lost pianissimo, or some 
other crack-up in sound, then maybe “bargain" tape will do. 

But, for the vivid experiences in sound made 
possible by today's recorders, you need tape 
made to today's most demanding quality stand- 
ards. You need a tape nationally recognized for 
uniformity. And you get both (as professionals 
dc) with “Scotch" brand Recording Tapes that 
must pass over 100 quality tests. 

Oxides, the output “power" of any tape, are 


of the highest potency in “Scotch" Recording Tapes. Coating 
and backing thickness, tape width are also held to microscopic 
tolerances (especially critical in 4-track stereo) to assure inch- 
aftcr-inch uniformity, brilliant performance. Exclusive Silicone 
lubrication protects recorder heads, extends tape life. Sec your 
dealer, and remember . . . 



On SCOTCH brand Recording Tape, 
you hear it crystal clear! 
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SPORTING LOOK 






Until this year the things a person wore boat- 
ing were mostly regulation — denim, khaki or 
iust old clothes — depending on what part of 
the world he boated in. There were a few an- 
chor-embroidered middies, but they were 
strictly for the landlubbers. Now the num- 
ber of recreational boats in use adds up to 
7.5 million. There are 3.5 million American 
families afloat, and the boat makers are con- 
fident they w ill sell another 300,000 this year. 

A BURST 
OF COLOR 
AFLOAT 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERW'ITT 

As a consequence, there is an explosion of 
style that parallels the colorful revolution 
in ski wear eight years ago. Shown here and 
on the following pages are new' boating togs 
that range from sturdy parkas like those 
worn aboard Weatherly in the America's Cup 
races to colorful Polynesian print cover-ups, 
suitable for an uncomplicated cruise on a 
catamaran. The new' look is international 
— at the left, for example, Okky Ofterhaus 
comes into Rio de Janeiro harbor in a water- 
repellent, lightweight nylon cire parka from 
Malmo of Sweden and basic sleeveless turtle- 
neck and shorts by White Stag of Portland. 
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1 lie yachtsman in the cockpit of an 
ocean racer needs a lightweight, wa- 
ter-repellent parka that w ill keep him 
warm from cars to knees, w ith a hood 
that can be tucked into the collar and 
watertight zipped pockets. The one 
at the left, of Reev air-coated cotton 
duck with interlining of foam and 
brushed nylon, was made by Jules 
Andre of New York to the specifica- 
tions of the parka worn by Bus Mos- 
bachcr. skipper of the America's Cup 
defender. Here it is worn over Duo- 
fold's new /ippcd-lurllateck pullover. 
The fair-weather cruisers ofT the Cali- 
fornia coast Uiff/if ) are wearing light- 
weight water-repellent nylon parkas. 
Judy Garwood's is from Dior Sport; 
her cotton twill St. Trope? hip-rid- 
ers and bare-midrilT top are from 
fcvan-Picone Juniors. Actor-Sailor 
John Holland's parka, by Sporlcast- 
cr. has a hidden hood. Nyldri coal- 
ing and mesh underarm ventilation. 


WHkRE TO BUY: Page 40 Malnm purka 
(S40). imported by Marianne Ohm, New 
York. Page 42: Parka (S49.50). Jute* Andre. 
New York: the Ship's Wheel. (irosse Pomlc 
Woods. Michigan. Duofold pullover (S8>. 
Page 43: Dior parka (SV0>. Ne.man-Mar- 
cus: Saks Fifth Avenue. Evan-Piconc pants 
(SI 3). top (S8|, Famous- Barr. Si. Louis; Kaul- 
munn's. Pittsburgh. Sporlcasler parka (SI 5 1. 
Bryant's Marina. Scuiilc; Kerr's, Beverly 
Hills. Page 44 Ulla parka (518) and pains 
(SI6). Bonvvu Teller. New York: Bullock s. 
Santa Ana and San Fernando; Joseph Mag- 
nin. San I rancisco: Nciman-Marcus. Page 
45: Fngel parka IS30). Saks Fifth Avenue: 
navy wool sailing punts ($27.50), Phclps- 
Tcrkcl. Los Angeles. Page 46: Berkley Cra- 
vats Rugby shirts (S9). Phclps-Tcrkel: Paul 
Stuart. New York: Scruggs- Vandcrvoort- 
Barncy. St. Louis: Jus. K. Wilson. Dallas. 
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Hawaii, the first landfall to 
the west of these California wa- 
ters, was the inspiration for the 
Polynesian flora blooming on 
this new fair-weather sailing 
suit. The sun-shielding cotton 
parka and pants, designed by 
Vicki Cooper for Ulla, are 
worn on a catamaran cruise by 
Judy Garwood. At right, John 
Holland prepares to change 
headsails of the 50-foot racing 
sloop Legend, which will be 
headed for Honolulu during 
this July's transpacific race, 
skippered by its owner, Charles 
Ullman of Balboa. Holland's 
water-repellent nylon jersey 
parka, a new bright red, was 
designed by Ernst Engel. His 
chill-weather sailing pants arc 
extra-heavy wool broadcloth. 








C^rcw of the Hu Ka Makani, a 58-foot catamaran, cruises San Pedro Bay in 
colors borrowed from the playing fields of England. Cotton-knit shirts arc team pull- 
overs of British Rugby teams, a new hit all across America for beach and boating. 


Exciting new blend of beauty and action... in the low-price field ! 



BIG TIME... on a small budget! 


Thrilling as it is thrifty— the fashionable 1963 
Oldsmobile F-85! Powered by an aluminum V-8 that 
turns out as much as 195 horsepower! Rides big! 
Turns nimbly! Seats six with ease. Brings you such 
money-saving mechanical advances as self-adjusting 
brakes, aluminized muffler and 6,000-mile oil change. 
And best of all, the F-85 is budget-priced ... the easiest 

way to go Olds! OLDSMOBILE DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


O LDSM O B I L.E 

F-85 - 

Theres ' Somethin g Extra * 
about owning an Oldsmqbilei 




Fun starts 
where the 
boats* are! 


There’s a whole new world afloat. Where everyone has one main objective: fun. Where 
people are friendly. And where it's so easy to relax and forget about the nagging little 
problems ashore. There’s one best way to get to this world . . . hop aboard a Chris-Craft. 
The 1963 Chris-Craft fleet is equipped for more fun and pleasure than ever. There are new 
sizes . . . with more beam, more headroom, roomier cabin layouts . . . and with many 
features for better performance, less maintenance, and more comfort aboard. Visit your 
local Chris-Craft dealer soon to see the new models, or write for free literature to 
Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Florida; Subsidiary Chris-Craft Industries. 


World's largest builder qf motor boats 



Cavalier. Sea Skiff. Roamer. and Chris-Craft Divisions 


SKATING/Z.ee Griggs 


A cozy show of coexistence 

Russian and Swedish skaters piled up the gold medals, but Japanese 
officials set some sort of record for pushing international brotherhood 


\ A / ith one eye on the host’s role for 
* * next year’s Olympics and the other 
on the political pitfalls of international 
sport, Japanese officials made elaborate 
plans to foster cozy coexistence at this 
week’s World Speed Skating Champion- 
ships at Karuizawa, 190 miles north of 
Tokyo. Though it has no diplomatic re- 
lations with Red China, North Korea, 
Mongolia or East Germany, the Japa- 
nese government granted visas to skaters 
of those countries. It also banned flags 
and national anthems except at the vic- 
tory ceremony. All 90 competitors would 
be fed and housed together and travel 
together. 

Predictably, there were a few small 
hassles. South Korea pulled out as its 
government forbade competition against 
North Korea. Whereupon North Korea 
filed a formal demand (rejected) that it 
be labeled the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea instead of simply North 
Korea. The Chinese Mongolians and 
North Koreans broke the travel-together 
rule to take a separate train. And there 
were complaints about the menu. The 
North Koreans demanded more rice. 
The four Mongolians said that the lack 
of goat meat and goat’s milk impaired 
their chances. The Norwegians groused 
that they had no black bread, and raided 
Norwegian ships in Tokyo harbor to 
procure a supply. But considering what 
has happened at other international 
meets recently, Karuizawa was a model. 
Each day crowds of 1 1 ,000 turned out, 
including a small Communist claque 
that loudly cheered the Chinese and 
North Koreans, politely applauded the 
Russians and host Japanese and greeted 
other competitors with stony silence. 

Much gamesmanship preceded the 
men's races. The favored Norwegians, 
Swedes and Russians seldom went on 
the ice, and when they did they loafed 
through their workouts to frustrate op- 
position coaches who lined the practice 
rink with stopwatches. Instead, they did 


endless calisthenics and jogged through 
the hills. Meanwhile, their coaches, to 
dodge the favorite's role, moaned that 
the skaters were afllicted with everything 
from colds to blisters. 

In the women's division, however, 
there was no attempt at gamesmanship. 
The powerful Soviet skaters had won the 
ladies’ world championship 1 1 straight 
years, and Coach Leonid Nikonov ad- 
mitted frankly that “this is my best team 
ever." And indeed it was. The best of the 
Russian women, pert, 23-year-old Lydia 
Skoblikova, was absolutely unbeatable. 
She won all four ladies' races at 500, 
1.000. 1,500 and 3,000 meters, broke her 
own world record at 1.000 by clocking 
1:31.8. Right below Skoblikova were 
four teammates who finished two-three- 
four-five. Said Soviet Coach Nikonov, 
‘‘We have another half dozen at home 
almost as good as these. I only wish our 
men were as good as our women.” 

But the Soviet male skaters were badly 
off form at Karuizawa, all save match- 
less old Evgeny Grishin, who hasn't been 
beaten at 500 meters in seven years. He 
won his specialty again but failed to 
qualify for the overall championship. 
The surprise hero of the men’s compe- 
tition was Sweden’s Jonny Nilsson, a 
stocky, 19-year-old gamesman who had 
kept himself skillfully out of the favor- 
ite's role until the action got under way. 
Then, skating against Knut Johannescn 
in a 10.000-meter heat, in an opaque 
snowstorm that coated his face and 
shoulders in white, Nilsson left his op- 
ponent fully 300 yards astern and took 
13.6 seconds off Johannesen’s record in 
clocking 15:33. Nilsson also set world 
records for the 5, 000-metcr (7:34.3), 
overall scoring (178.447) and for bland 
confidence. In appraising his smashing 
victory, he said afterward, ‘‘It came 
easily to me. I have been skating only 
three years. Perhaps I will get even 
better as I grow older and gain belter 
technique." end 
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All sold by Mail only. 
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i Doe* 12 year 'round yard jobs! 
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1963 Wilson Staff woods and irons. 
Available only through golf professional shops. 


Let three tournament- 
winning professionals 
show you how 

3 exclusive 
Wilson Staff 
club ideas 
help you 
play your 
best golf ! 

The exclusive design features in Wilson Staff 
golf clubs help great professionals like Sam 
Snead. Billy Casper, Cary Middlecoff, Arnold 
Palmer and Billy Maxwell* compile some of 
the greatest winning records in golf! 

Wilson’s exclusive Strata-Bloc" woods 
have helped Sam Snead win three PGA 
Championships, three Masters Champion- 
ships and more tournaments than any other 
player in golf history! 

Wilson's exclusive Dynapowcr irons have 
helped Cary Middlecoff win two U.S. Open 
Championships and one Masters Champion- 
ship, as well as many other titles. 

And Wilson's perfectly-matched shafts 
have helped former U.S. Open Champion 
Billy Casper become one of golf’s all-time 
leading money winners! 

The same exclusive features that these 
great stars have field-tested and used are 
now available to you in new 1963 Wilson 
Staff woods and irons. See them now at your 
golf professional shop. 

Members of the Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. 

Watch the Las Vegas Tournament of Champions 
Sunday, May 5, NBC -TV 



— Billy Casper, 

former U.S. Open Champion 


“Wilson's perfectly-matched 
shafts help you get the con- 
sistently good timing you need 
to play winning golf. Wilson 
helps you time your swing to 
liit the ball at the same instant 
with every club in the bag.” 









First truly matched set. Wilson Staff clubs are first with 
every shaft matched in flex-action to the weight of its club 
head. Diagram shows how shaft-flex point steps down on 
each club, proof that Wilson compensates for the change 
in weight between club heads, because club heads increase 
in weight as they increase in loft. 


MJj 

"Ordinary” sets are 
only half-matched. 

Diagram shows how 
identical shafts are used 
for more than one club 
head in the set. 
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“Wilson Staff 
Dynapower irons 
put club head weight 
behind the ball.” 


—Cary Middlecoff, former 
U.S. Open- Masters Champion 
"Wilson’s exclusive Dyna- 
power iron design helps you 
get more distance and greater 
control because club head 
weight is behind the ball as it 
rides up the club face before 
taking off.” 



Wilson Dynapower principle flares club 
head weight behind the ball to increase 
effective hitting area. 



"Ordinary" irons waste power with im- 
proper weight distribution that minimizes 
effective hitting area. 
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‘‘Wilson 
Strata-Bloc woods 
can't warp, swell 
or split." 


—Sam Snead, former 
Masters - PGA Champion 
"You've got to go for distance 
if you want to be in the front 
row when they hand out the 
prize money. Wilson’s Strata- 
Bloc woods help you get more 
distance than ordinary woods 
because they direct the strong 
end-grains against the ball for 
more power.” 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

lUil&on. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. Chicago 



Virginia Kraft 


Upland shooting down 
on Florida s Gold Coast 

Wintering sportsmen are enjoying some of the South’s best sport 
just a few minutes' ride from Florida's most fashionable beaches 



“This month, at the peak of its season, 
' Palm Beach can boast the greatest 
concentration in the world of inch- 
square diamonds, block-long yachts, 
beautifully dressed women and heavily 
bankrolled men. It can also boast some 
of the finest quail shooting anywhere. 

The idea of quail shooting in Palm 
Beach is somewhat startling; a stroll 
dow n Worth Avenue hardly suggests the 


outdoor life. But the scenery changes 
dramatically just 25 minutes from the 
sparkling shops and beaches of society 's 
winter capital. West of the Sunshine 
State Parkway, trimmed lawns and 
palm-lined avenues abruptly give way 
to great open fields of wire grass and 
stands of longleaf pine — an ideal setting 
for the 24,000-acre shooting preserve 
operated by William A. Bonnette Jr. 

l or years Bonnette. a retired 
Navy warrant officer, had been 
spending his leaves wandering, 
shotgun in hand, among the pal- 
mettos of his native Palm Beach 
County. As far as Bonnette was 
concerned, there was belter bird 
hunting around home than any- 
where else in the U.S.. but each 
year he found less and less of 
it available for public shooting. 
The birds, especially quail, were 
still there — if anything in in- 
creasing numbers- hut as cattle 
ranches and citrus groves moved 
westward into Florida’s interior, 
posted signs and fences followed. 
“Eventually I was spending as 
much time on leave hunting for 
a place to hunt,” he recalls, “as 
1 spent actually shooting.” 

Bonnette decided to do some- 
thing about it. Two years ago, 
fresh out of the Navy, he began 
leasing shooting rights on lands 
in the vicinity of Palm Beach. 
By midwinter he had lined up 
1,000 acres, obtained the neces- 
sary preserve permits, posted his 
own signs and talked half a doz- 
en well-heeled wintering sports- 
men into buying memberships 
in a loosely organized shooting 
club. 

The dues collected from these 
initial memberships were imme- 


diately converted to additional leases 
and, surprisingly, Bonnette didn't have 
to look far for available land. In fact, 
soon he didn't have to look at all. As 
word of his project spread, the landed 
gentry of Palm Beach County started 
coming to him. People like Philip and 
Stewart Iglchart were delighted at the 
prospect of making money on vast, un- 
improved tracts of land they held prin- 
cipally for future appreciation. 

By the time the preserve season 
opened last October, less than a year aft- 
er he entered the business, Bonnette had 
under lease 24,000 acres of the choicest 
quail-shooting land in Florida, a mem- 
bership list that read like Who's Who 
and a reputation that extended across the 
border into Canada. "It just started 
rolling,” Bonnette says, “and it hasn't 
stopped yet. Everyone who hunts here 
once seems to come back with two 
friends, and they in turn come back w ith 
two more. I haven't had to advertise 
because the shooters have been doing 
it for me.” 

Proof that contented customers do a 
good job is Delmer C. Bodkin of Isling- 
ton. Ontario, who flew into Bonnettc's 
by private plane two weeks ago for a 
day's shoot. The week before, a fellow 
member of Bodkin's trout-fishing club 
in Ontario had sent him a Bonnette bro- 
chure. Scrawled in red crayon across the 
front were six words: “Twenty quail in 
two hours. Fabulous!” 

“It was 10 below zero up there,” 
Bodkin said, "and I knew this fellow 
wasn't the kind to exaggerate, so I just 
thought I'd better drop in and take a 
look. Fie wasn't kidding. I've taken a 
basket of birds so far." Bodkin left 
with a dozen brochures, each earmarked 
for a friend. 

The phenomenal success of Bonnettc's 
Palm Beach preserve is based on a com- 
bination of factors, not the least of 
which is a nationwide trend toward pre- 
serve shooting. For the past two decades 
sportsmen everywhere have watched their 
happy hunting grounds sprout super- 
markets and drive-in theaters, until now 
about the only bag they can expect to 
bring home is a plastic one filled with 
popcorn. Preserves offer hunters a chance 
to enjoy more of their sport with less 
effort. Seasons are longer (six months 
in most states), game more plentiful, 
and traveling lime to and from a shoot 
is shorter than in most wild hunting. 
Such convenience has lured a lot of peo- 
ple onto preserves who might otherwise 
never hunt at all. And as the preserve 



Round-the-world jet airline. 


Here’s where it started. Forty-one years ago on Duck 
Street in Longreach, Queensland. And a covey of air- 
lines have come along since. Big, splendid airlines. But 
they’re not the same. There’s something special about 
an original: a solid sureness, a sense of style, a natural 
joie de viure. It costs no more to fly with the original: 
Next time take the oldest, most knowing airline in the 
English-speaking world. Call your travel agent or Qantas. 

42 years of dependable service QANTAS VJETS 


Qantas, Dept. BB, Union Square, Sun Francisco, Calif. 

Pleas*; send me free booklets about places I've indicated below. 

Name 

Address 

City Zone State 

I'm interested in literature about 


Qantas flies the remarkable V-Jet to the lands that your heart longs to know; T.ondon. Rome. Frankfurt. India, the Orient. Australia. Fiji. Service that 
pampers you outrageously. The exclusive Relaxachair"), most comfortable chair in the air. all first class passengers. OfTices in San Francisco. New York. Ix>s 
Angeles, Dallas, Detroit, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Salt Lake City, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Honolulu. I Also UOAC Cencrid Sides Agenl in major ci lies.) 




Agfachrome comes across! 


If you've been abroad recently, 
you couldn’t help seeing Agfa's 
color-slide film, Europe's favor- 
ite! Now that Agfachrome is here, 
you'll find out why. Blacks are 
blacker. Whites are whiter. Colors 
are richer, more brilliant than any 
you've ever seen. Superb skin 


tones. True color detail even in 
highlights and shadows because 
of Agfachrome's wider exposure 
latitude. Don't be afraid to shoot 
action. This film is fast (50 ASA) 
... yet fine-grained for sharp 
projection. Film price includes 
precision processing in Agfa's 


own laboratories right here in 
the U.S. Agfachrome is sold by 
good photographic dealers 
everywhere. Try it— then 
mail it in. Your trans- f 

parencies are back in 'WtfiA 
no time, in color never before 
seen this side of Land’s End! 




HUNTING continued 

movement has boomed through 44 states 
some of the very hunters who originally 
criticized it the loudest are now sheep- 
ishly lauding it. 

Their turnabout is not without rea- 
son. Preserve shooting, too, has under- 
gone a turnabout in recent years. A typ- 
ical “hunt” is no longer a matter ot 
planting an unconscious bird in the mid- 
dle of an open field and leading a dude 
by the hand up to it. Preserve hunting 
today in a really well-run operation like 
Bonnettc’s closely approximates wild 
hunting. At the beginning of this season, 
for example, Bonnette released some 
8,000 birds, mainly quail. By midwinter, 
in the superb cover and feed his land of- 
fers, these birds had not only reverted 
to a semiwild state but many had joined 
up with groups of wild birds. 

One-third of the quail taken on Bon- 
nettc’s preserve this past month were 
native wild birds. With such a ratio, the 
sport has got to be good. Proof that it 
is arc the first-class hunters — people like 
Leon and Carola Mandel, Paul Butler 
and daughter iorie Kendn/f, Tommy 
Shcvlin, Margo and Ed Crawford, Mrs. 
Francis Kellogg, George Gore, Jim 
Kimberly and a dozen others who can 
and do shoot on the best hunting 
grounds in the world— who keep com- 
ing back to Bonnettc's for more. 

If anyone is qualified to comment on 
what is or is not sporting shooting, long- 
time outdoorsman James Van Alcn 
probably is the man. Recently Van Alen 
and his wife slipped away from the 
beach to visit Bonnettc’s for the first 
time. He arrived with an open mind and 
definite misgivings. He left smiling, a 
membership application in his hand and 
a package of plucked quail under his 
arm. 

“It was really very good, very good," 
he said, still visibly surprised at his own 
satisfaction. “Yes, very good. I didn’t 
think I would enjoy it so much. That 
young fellow has done a good job.” 

Van Alen, of course, had hit upon a 
key factor in the success of Bonnettc’s 
preserves — Bonnette himself. Tanned 
and handsome, with an engaging smile 
and laugh-crinkled eyes, Bonnette at 45 
looks and dresses like a theatrical ver- 
sion of a wealthy cattle rancher. His 
handling of a dog and a shotgun is 
faultless, and both seem to perform for 
Bill Bonnette as they never would for 
anyone else. What makes this remarka- 
ble is that Bonnette is as much a new- 


comer to dog training as he is to shoot- 
ing preserves. 

“First he read books," says Bonnette’s 
blonde wife, Jane. "Everything he could 
get his hands on. He sent away for all 
kinds of technical manuals on game 
breeding and management, and he mem- 
orized them all. Then he started visiting 
game farms and preserves. He must have 
covered 100 and corresponded with at 
least half of their operators. 

"The next thing I knew we were raising 
baby quail in our backyard. Then Bill 
brought home a few pointing pups to 
learn all about them. When he wasn't 
dog-training, usually with a book of in- 
structions in one hand, he was listening 
to records to learn quail whistles. Most 
of our Navy friends decided he had gone 
to the dogs and birds.” 

The rewards of Bonnette’s self-exile 
is a game preserve that has become, in 
less than a year, one of the finest in the 
U.S. It is already a paying proposition. 
He has combined public and private 
shooting in one overall program. A sea- 
son’s membership at SI, 250 in Bluefield, 
as Bonnette calls the private northern 
portion of his preserve, entities a hunter 
and his wife to 200 quail, three wild 
turkeys, two deer, unlimited wild boar 
and accommodations, if they want them, 
in a comfortable, modern clubhouse. 

Bluefield members may also hunt at 
Hood Road, the southern portion of 
Bonnette’s preserve, but this area is also 
open to public, or day, shooters. The 
minimum daily charge of S35 entitles a 
hunter to shoot eight quail (additional 
quail are S3. 50 each, wild turkeys S40), 
and to the use of all Hood Road facili- 
ties, dogs, guides and equipment. 

Small charge for a fast freeze 

The clubhouses at Hood Road and 
Bluefield were decorated by Jane Bon- 
nette, who has her own decorating busi- 
ness in Palm Beach. They arc handsome, 
immaculate and staffed with excellent 
cooks and attendants who will clean, 
pack and fast-freeze the day's bag for 
a small charge. Bonnette keeps a collec- 
tion of rental shotguns at Hood Road for 
vacationers who conic south unarmed, 
and he also stocks ammunition, preserve 
shooting licenses (S5.25) and a line of 
hunting boots. 

There are some 30 dogs (mainly Eng- 
lish pointers, with a scattering of setters 
and one coal-black pointer-Weimarancr 
cross that is Bonnette's favorite), divid- 
ed between the kennels at Bluefield and 
Hood Road. In place of horses, used 


extensively for quail shooting in other 
parts of the South, Bonnette has de- 
signed a fleet of 1 1 hunting jeeps. They 
arc equipped with customary four-w heel 
drive for covering the rough Florida ter- 
rain, fold-down windshields, gun racks, 
padded gunholders, double winches and 
beverage coolers, and they are mounted 
with double dog boxes on the back that 
form a base for elevated spotting scats 
high above the ground. 

Customarily, the hunters perch on 
these seats, African-style. until after the 
dogs have been released and had a chance 
to cover some of the ground. As soon as 
a dog goes on point, visible often only 
from above, the hunters climb down. 
They usually continue hunting on foot, 
at least until they arc ready to move to 
another area. The dogs, remarkably, 
seem to adjust their pace to the hunters, 
ranging wide when they are in the jeep 
and much closer when they arc traveling 
on foot. 

Some of Bonnette's dogs also have an 
uncanny ability to adjust instantly from 
one kind of game to another. He has a 
liver-and-white pointer named Spot, for 
examp/c. who can easi/y ho/d his own 
against any quail champion in the coun- 
try. One morning last week Spot was 
hauled out before dawn to an area where 
several turkeys had been seen the evening 
before. With the first gray rays of morn- 
ing, when turkeys usually leave their 
roosts to forage, the hunters crept blind- 
ly into a heavily thickcted stand of pines. 
Spot bounded eagerly ahead. 

Suddenly he stiffened on point; a huge 
bird labored with a whoosh of wings into 
the air, and Spot charged off through the 
dense brush barking like a coon dog on 
scent. He skidded to a halt at the base of 
a tree and, squatting back on his haunch- 
es, raised his nose to the still-dark sky 
and howled at his quarry. This was the 
same Spot who in 49 coveys of quail the 
day before had never broken a single 
point or uttered a single sound. 

“How did he know he was supposed 
to be hunting turkeys now?" one of the 
hunters asked. 

"Well. I'll tell you," Kirby Smith, the 
guide, answered, “any dog knows no- 
body would be hunting quail this hour 
of the day." 

Really outstanding performances like 
Spot’s are typical of the quality that dis- 
tinguishes all hunting at Bill Bonnette's. 
It is the kind of quality— in dogs, land, 
equipment, guides, game and, most im- 
portant, sport— that is giving new stat- 
ure to preserve shooting. end 
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IN PANGUITCH, UTAH 


Basketball is the winter sport obsession of small-town 
America, and nowhere is this more evident than in 
water-poor but tall-boy-rich Panguitch, where high 
school hero Wally Ortman stands in a vacant corral 
that serves as makeshift court for the neighborhood 


by JOHN UNDERWOOD 
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PANGUITCH 


‘THOSE BOBCATS 
CAN’T BE BEAT’ 

The only thing that stood between Don- 
ald Ortman and basketball was his ter- 
rible modesty. Lank, limby and obvi- 
ously cut for the game, Don Ortman 
would gladly play for Panguitch High, 
he told the coach in 1936, but not if 
it meant taking off his long pants. The 
coach, equally inflexible, could not agree 
(“Long pants?” he shrieked. "Out there 
on the court? Long pants?”), and Pan- 
gui tch, Utah had to wait until Don's son 
Wally grew up before it could fully ap- 
preciate the Ortman family. 

Nowadays, unabashed by the sight of 
his bare legs, Wally Ortman wears the 
conventional blue-and-white briefs of the 
undefeated Panguitch team and receives 
vast quantities of Panguitchian appre- 
ciation. This includes being a principal 
conversation topic on U.S. Highway 
89 (Main Street) and at the Latter-Day 
Saints Social Hall and around the cor- 
ner at Daly's pool and billiard retreat. 
Rhyming couplets are composed by 
adoring teenage girls: "The score goes 
up. that player, golly! He's real neat, his 
name is Wally." His younger brothers. 
Kenny and Dennis, bask in his promi- 
nence and beg him to teach them to 
back-dribble. They consider the time 
golden when Wally gets with them at 
the makc-do court in the vacant corral 
across the road. His girl, Barbara, has 
promised to retrieve the ring and picture 
she gave to another boy after the Pan- 
guitch coach. Bob Davis, a purist, got 
the team to swear off girls for the season. 

Wally's gray-haired mother is still his 
most devoted fan. She recounts Pan- 
guitch basketball lore — like the time the 
"sore losers" from Marysvalc set fire to 
a neighbor'sear whilcshestruggleswith 
the heavy batter for Wally's favorite 
boiled-raisin cake or punctiliously laun- 
ders his uniform. Sometimes she cries to 
herself as she watches him disappear up 
the gravel road, walking, bag in hand, 
to the Panguitch gym on game nights. 
"It's sad for parents, the way lime flics," 
she says. "We're content and we stay. 
Where can we go now? But when the 
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Wherever the Bobcats go their 
fans follow, hopes high and 
pincnrls up. piling the bus {right) 
with song and smiling 
suspiciously at an honest can 
of Shasta soft drink. 


Pinned to end line in liny gym hy 
Valiev players, Brent Tarek 
prepares to pass {opposite). During 
time-out Cheerleader Melanie 
McEwen {below, nearest camera) 
inspires 250 partisan voices. 
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children get out of school, they always 
go. There’s nothing here to keep them.” 

Panguitch, Utah is a blinking amber 
light at a dogleg on U.S. 89, 170 miles 
southwest of the nearest big town, Provo, 
and roughly along what Salt Lake City 
sensationalists imagine to be the beeline 
taken by itinerant bank robbers and high 
rollers heading west for Las Vegas. A 
brush with such glamorous villains was 
suspected in Panguitch last winter when 
the drugstore was robbed, but other than 
that, Panguitch doesn't qualify as much 
of a sin town. The local Garfield County 
News reported some time ago that when 
a woman in nearby Escalante called to 
report a robbery, the sheriff (since re- 
tired) instructed her to please get the 
name and address of the crook and he’d 
be over to make the arrest. 

Panguitch (Ute Indian for “big fish”) 
squats in a water-scarce trough between 
the Parowan Range on the west and the 
Panguitch Plateau, a branch of the Wa- 
satch Mountains, on the east. Deer are 
plentiful in the hills, and no sclf-rcspcct- 
ing Panguitch boy will go a season with- 
out getting his buck: venison is, there- 
fore, staple fare in Panguitch. The area 
is 6,560 feet above a sea most Panguitch- 
ians have never seen, and is crisscrossed 
with irrigation ditches partly filled with 
snow this time of year. It is a gray land 
studded with cottonwood, ponderosa 
pine and native fir, but mostly there is 
sagebrush, uninspiring, mile after mile. 
The beauty is in the mountains, where 
there arc vivid streaks of red beneath 
peaks that seem to have been confected 
with Reddi-Wip. 

B ecause of the water shortage the 
population of Panguitch — 1,435 — 
has remained almost constant since the 
turn of the century. The people are inter- 
ested in outsiders (“I have never seen a 
Negro,” said the mother of one of the 
basketball players) and inquisitive about 
their tastes, yet they are at a loss to ex- 
plain the red in their own mountains. The 
state’s largest sawmill is at Panguitch, 
and there arc alfalfa farms and small cat- 
tle ranches that vie for the water, but the 
lifeblood of the community is a million 
dollars' worth of tourists and hunters 
each year. There arc 13 modern motels 


and nine gas stations to snare the travel- 
er within the town limits. In summer the 
principal attraction is Bryce Canyon, a 
sort of Grand Canyon in miniature 25 
miles to the southeast (Grand Canyon 
itself is only 175 miles south). The hunt- 
ers come by the hundreds in the fall. 
The sign outside town discriminates only 
against “peddlers and hawkers” (licenses 
required) and “noisy mufflers and cut- 
outs.” Panguitch cafe food is hearty and 
the hospitality is, too, despite regiments 
of big-city parking meters. (This winter 
a second-string Panguitch High basket- 
ball player called Whips is famous for 
his fancy dribbling and fakes between 
and around the meters.) 

The town's religious preference is Mor- 
mon, by 95 fr [ — which makes it a chal- 
lenge for a visitor to achieve a social cup 
of coffee. The town's passion is basket- 
ball, and it is a challenge for anybody to 
talk about anything else. Bill Coltrinc. a 
high school sportswriter for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, stopped in Panguitch while 
vacationing last summer and was assailed 
by a delegation of townspeople eager to 
stuff him with details on the great team 
Coach Bob Davis was going to have. 
“But friends, this is July,” protested Col- 
trine. “Nobody talks basketball in July.” 

“We do!" chorused the delegates. 

The Panguitch team had won its 16th 
straight and appeared well on its way to 
the slate Class B championship when 
Photographer Rich Clarkson and I 
checked into the New Western Motel 
down the street from the school the other 
day. We had driven the 71 miles from 
Cedar City, the nearest airport town. 
“You'll find people in this part of the 
country arc very friendly," said the pro- 
prietor of the New Western, a native 
named Clarence Cameron. “Now, you’ll 
be in rooms 15 and 16. But before you 
unpack, let me tell you about our basket- 
ball team. They've won I6straight. Could 
be better than that *57 bunch that won 
the state championship. And that was an 
exciting team. Never knew what they 
were going to do. 

“Anyway, this could be the best we’ve 
ever had. They're fine boys, too, all of 
them. Joe Riggs is our little guard. We 
call him the Little General. Smart, very 
sensitive kid. His father runs the AG 


market in town. Just built a new house. 
Brent Turek is the big boy who scores so 
many points. His dad works for the state 
parks. Good job. Wally Ortman's dad 
has had a lot of bad luck. Been very sick. 
Wally's a great shooter. Lou Tcbbs's dad 
is a rancher and a state legislator. Ned 
Richards' dad is the postmaster. They're 
big boys. Seem to get bigger every year. 
But listen. Let Bob Davis tell you about 
how they got to be the first five in the 
first place. Quite a scandal. Took a lot 
of courage on Bob's part." 

Mrs. Cameron passed out dishes of 
peanut butter fudge (“It's my specialty”) 
and said it wasn't unusual of a game 
night for Mr. Cameron to run back and 
forth from the motel to the gym, huffing 
and puffing, to get progressive accounts 
of the scoring. “We play Bryce Valley 
tonight," she said, “but there's not a 
seat to be had. The gym is sold out for 
the year. All 250 seats." 

“We're getting a brand-new gym next 
year,” said the proprietor. “Blueprints 
arc already in. It'll cost 5380,000 and will 
seat 2,300 people, which is 2,000 more 
than it'll seat now and 1.000 more than 
we’ve got people. But we're aiming to 
bring in the Region 9 tournament. 

“Basketball," he said, “is really it in 
this town. Look around you at all the 
nets and goals in the backyards. There’s 
as many backboards as there are TV an- 
tennas. I n some places there was a basket- 
ball goal before there was indoor plumb- 
ing. Some of them still don't have indoor 
plumbing." 

“Actually, there’s no other diversion 
in the winter," said another Panguitch 
man. “Except the movie house and the 
pool hall. And the movie screen has a 
big slice in it where a kid threw a piece 
of cardboard. The slice always shows up 
on the hero’s nose. And as for the pool 
hall, that's no place for a youngster." 

“The pool hall is the blight of the com- 
munity. Always has been," said a third 
man. "The idle brain is the devil's work- 
shop." 

Down the street there was only a 
handful of cars in front of the high school 
though it was 2 o'clock. This, it was ex- 
plained, was because only a handful of 
Panguitch High School kids could afford 
cars. The bright yellow-and-silver Chev- 
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Every Jaguar XK-E comes only one way fully equipped* 

(and ready to go!) 



The unique features of the Jaguar XK-E 
are on each car— at a realistic price. 

You don't have to “build-it-yourself” 
from a costly list of optional extras, 
modifications and frills. 

Much of what you get in an XK-E is 
immediately apparent. The long, sleek, 
aerodynamic look of the car tells at a 
glance of its phenomenal speed (150 
m.p.h.) and roadability. 

You always feel completely in com- 
mand of an XK-E, no matter what the 
speed, road or driving conditions. It’s a 
thoroughly enjoyable confidence that no 
lesser car can give you. 

A few of the reasons for this arc: 
twin overhead-cam, race-proven engine; 


■’Monocoque” body (more strength with 
less weight); independent suspension all 
around; four-wheel disc brakes. 

The interior is functional luxury. Gen- 
uine leather covers the bucket scats. The 
dash panel is completely instrumented. 
A rear door on the Coupe opens wide 
for access to the large luggage area. 

Roadster price: $5,325 P.O.E. (Coupe 
$200 more). Competitive domestic cars 
start a little lower in price, but catch up 
when comparably equipped. Also, in- 
quire about Jaguar’s money-saving Over- 
seas Delivery Plan if you’re going to 
Europe. Inspect and drive the XK-E at 
your Jaguar dealer’s.. .or write JAGUAR 
CARS INC., 32 East 57th St., N. Y. 22. 


♦All this ai one price: 265 IIP. twin overhead-cam 
engine (finished in highly polished alloy)— full-llow 
engine oil filler three S. U. carburetors— dual ex- 
hausts, chrome plated pipes top speed 150 m.p.h. 
plus 0 to 100 in 15.8 secs. Monocoque construc- 

pension-anti-sway bar-independent suspension all 
around— 2 shocks front. 4 shocks rear limited-slip 
difIcrcntial-4-whccl disc brakes ( power-assisted, 
quick-change pads, dual systems, foot and hand- 
brake self-adjusting, fluid level and handbrake 
warning light)— hydraulically operated clutch— spe- 
cial high speed RS-5 tires genuine leather up- 
holstery— heater and defroster roll-up windows - 
racing type steering wheel, adjustable for height 
and reach -rack and pinion steering. 2'/4 turns from 
lock to lock— submerged fuel pump, fuel filter- 
windshield washers three 2-specd windshield 
wipers complete instrumentation- electric clock- 
back-up light mohair top. with boot on Roadster 
rear-deck trunk opening on Roadster rear door to 
luggage area on Coupe. 
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rolct, souped up lo 250 horsepower, be- 
longed to Dr. Sims Duggins' son Rod- 
ney. The Studcbaker with the bongo 
drums in the back belonged to the mar- 
shal's son. and it was given to him be- 
cause his father didn't want him flitting 
around in the patrol. car. 

There were sheep and cows in the yard 
across the street from the school. ( Pan- 
guitch zoning restrictions, said the ho- 
tel proprietor, maybe aren't what they 
ought to be.) The school is a compact, 
two-story, buff-brick building built to 
last in 1937. It is right next door to the 
older Panguitch Junior High, which is 
condemned but still in use. Standing on 
the steps out front. one can feel the throb 
of the physed students pounding around 
in the gym upstairs, can smell the pastry 
being burned in the home ec oven and 
can hear, from somewhere, a struggling 
cornet soloist playing The Nutcracker 
Suite, or is it Bye Bye Blues' ! 

Enrollment at Panguitch is 110 , oT 
which 64 are boys. The principal. Clif- 
ford LeFevre, a bright, middle-aged man, 
says he gave up ranching to return to 
education, and this explained the huge 
hide of a Hereford steer that covered one 


wall of his tiny office. He has a staff of 
only 13 and therefore requires double 
duty from some faculty members. In ad- 
dition to his own job. LeFevre teaches 
biology and speech: Wrestling Coach Al- 
len Smith is also the music teacher and 
directs the 30-picce band: and Basket- 
ball Coach Davis instructs in math and 
makes a stab at trigonometry. Davis will 
be qualilicd in chemistry as soon as he 
completes the biweekly course at Cedar 
City. Teachers get nothing extra for 
coaching, so Davis, father of five, with a 
sixth due in June (his annual salary is 
S4.750). works summers at the slaughter- 
house in Kanab and is always on call 
when somebody in Panguitch needs a pig 
butchered or some linoleum laid. "Bob 
can do just about anything he sets his 
mind to." says Principal LeFevre. 

Coach Davis is a tall, curly-haired, 
handsome man of 32 with a crank-and- 
go voice and a knowledge of basketball 
gleaned mostly from books ("I didn't 
play when I was at Brigham Young, you 
see"). Sitting in Principal LcFevrc's of- 
fice, he talked about the intricacies of 
his offense and how he had decided to 
use a double post this year. Then he was 


asked about the basketball scandal he'd 
cleared up. and about his moratorium 
on dating. How did a coach cope with 
such explosive issues? 

"A couple of years ago," he said so- 
berly, "I discovered some of the boys on 
the team all of the first five, in fact - 
were smoking and drinking. I passed on 
a warning and let it ride, hoping they’d 
see the light. Well, there was this party. 
Cigarettes and beer. A couple of the boys 
joined in only because they knew if I 
found out and was going to do anything 
I'd have to go against them all. That's 
what I did. I made a clean sweep, and the 
next thing you know we're starting a 
bunch of sophomores Brent and Wally 
and Joe and Lou. It was lough going for 
a while. I don't imagine I was too popu- 
lar a fellow down at the pool hall. But 
it was a blessing in disguise. This team 
found itself. You'll see tonight. And I 
didn't have to worry about them. They 
made their own training rules and they 
abide by them. They're good boys." 

Did they honest and truly give up girls 
on their own? 

"Well, not exactly," said Davis, clear- 
ing his throat. "But rules are rules. Even 



Tom Tresh 

Voted Rookie of the Year 
by The Baseball Writers. 
A switch-hitter, Tresh hit 
20 homers and 93 RBI. 

In World Series his 3-run 
homer won the 5th game 
and his spectacular catch 
saved the 7th. 


'Use STEPHAN’S and you’ll never have 
Embarrassing Flaky Dandruff !” 


Since Tom Tresh was a boy, he has 
visited Fred Zuppa’s Barber Shop in 
Allen Park, Mich, regularly . . . and 
heeds his professional advice on how 
to care for his hair. Whenever he has 
dandruff he uses Stephan’s. 

Because there are different types of 
hair and scalp, Stephan makes this 
famous Dandruff Remover Hair Lotion 
with oil for dry hair . . . and without 
oil for normal or oily hair. 


More men use Stephan’s to control 
dandruff than any other hair lotion. 

Let your Barber show you how to 
“rub Stephan’s in, rub dandruff out.” 
Buy a bottle from him. Use it at home 
every day. We guarantee you’ll banish 
loose dandruff — or your money back. 
Costs only $1.00. 

Look for the Stephan 
display in your 
Barber Shop. 


STEPHANS DANDRUFF REMOVER 
Hair Lotion recommended by barbers 
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now I have to get after them for standing 
around the halls mooning. There'll be 
plenty of time for that after the slate 
tournament." 

Principal LeFevre and his visitors 
stepped out into the hall. Basketball star 
Turek. tall and blond, and basketball 
star Riggs, short and brunet, were 
lounging by the locker of Cheerleader 
Melanie McEwcn, soft and dreamy. "See 
what Coach means?” said LeFevre. On 
the bulletin board there was a huge 
chart divided into 40 squares. The first 
few squares had been crossed off with 
bold black strokes. "Count-Down Cal- 
endar." read the title, and LeFevre ex- 
plained that the girls had put up the post- 
er as a reminder of that day of salvation 
when the ball boys, as they arc called in 
Panguitch, would be freed from Davis’ 
clutches. "Happy days arc here again!” 
said the caption under the last square. 

As part of the general displeasure with 
the rules. Sophomore Sandra Crofts had 
written a poem (English Teacher Irene 
McEwcn, Melanie's lovely mother, is 
very strong on poetry). The poem was 
called "Bail Season," and it portrayed 
the grim life of the boylcss world of 
Panguitch girls and the girllcss w-orld of 
basketball players. "In bed every night, 
right at 10," Sandra had written sagely. 
"Being on the team is like being locked 
in a pen." She went on to say that all a 
girl docs every day is go home to mother, 
and predicted that soon the girls will be 
dousing their hair with Brylcrccm for 
something to run their lingers through. 

The Panguitch gym was filled to pop- 
ping for the game with Bryce Valley. In 
a front-row seat Hot Rodney Duggins, 
the doctor's son, pointed out that on 
both sides the fans were sticking out onto 
the playing court. This was all right, he 
said, because it made it impossible for a 
Panguitch player to go out-of-bounds. 
Rodney's father leaned over to say that 
in days past, when crowds were not so 
orderly, the corners of the playing floor 
would actually round olT with people. 

The Panguitch junior varsity players 
won the preliminary game as the key de- 
cisions by the two officials, both Pan- 
guitch High faculty members, consistent- 
ly went in their favor. "Think they're 
prejudiced?" said Rodney, winking wild- 


ly. Dr. Duggins said that this was, after 
all, just the preliminary, but he remem- 
bered a Panguitch varsity game in Marys- 
vale when the timekeeper kept the clock 
between his knees, hidden from view, 
and the last 1 7 seconds took half an hour. 
“Then there was the referee who gave 
the opposition the ball while Panguitch 
was out getting a drink of water. The 
other team scored," said Dr. Duggins, 
"and one of our lady fans fainted on the 
spot." By this time the preliminary game 
was over and Official Maloy Dodds came 
over to join the conversation. When he 
was playing for Panguitch, lie said, the 
ladies of Escalante used to line the street 
outsideaftera game and throw' their high- 
heeled shoes at the Panguitch players. 

The varsity game began, and Dr. Dug- 
gins noted with pride that lie had deliv- 
ered every boy on the starting team. * “The 
starting teams of both schools.” he add- 
ed. Melanie McEwen and her cheerlead- 
ers soon had the metal-roofed Panguitch 
gym, the exact acoustical equivalent of a 
rural mailbox, rocking with repetition: 
“Baskets! Baskets! Baskets, boys! / You 
make the baskets, we’ll make the noise!" 
The boys responded, after a slow start, 
and soon were making baskets as fast as 
Melanie’s group could suggest them. 

S till, Bryce Valley, which had won 
only once previously, clung to the 
lead. It was sacrilege, saida Panguitch fa- 
thcr. Coach Davis called for time. "Pos- 
ing." he said to the Bobcats. "You saw a 
photographer out there and you started 
posing." Hesat back down. “Slow starts, 
slow starts," he muttered. "Times like 
this we couldn't throw the ball into the 
Great Salt Lake." Lou Tibbs slumped 
beside him, momentarily relieved of his 
job at forward. "Have you ever seen a 
worse basketball player than me?" he 
asked. “I think 1 probably have,” said 
Coach Davis absently. 

The tide, inexorable as it always is for 
the better, taller team, began to change. 
Joe Riggs made six straight points, and 
Brent Turek and Wally Ortman seemed 
to get every rebound. Six, eight, 10, 20 
ahead. The Bobcats piled it on. 

They were every bit up to their credits. 
The 6-foot-3, ISO-pound Turek played 
with exceptional basketball sense, timing 


and touch. His rebounding was superb. 
Wally Ortman’s back dribble evoked 
many a long ah, and little Joe Riggs — 
"inspired," his mother said afterward 
when the parents got together on the 
floor — scored 16 points on long one- 
hand shots. "Unh-unh. Unh-unh, those 
Bobcalscan't be beat!" cheered thechcer- 
lcadcrs. Bryce Valley became Pangu itch's 
17th victim, 71-48, and the state tourna- 
ment was just five games aw ay. 

"Now what do we do?" I asked Hot 
Rodney as the crowd filed out. It was 
barely 10 o'clock. 

“Nothing to do," said Rodney de- 
spairingly. "Unless — " He brightened. 
“Unless you want to ride up and down 
Main Street a couple times." 

The next day, training rules notwith- 
standing. there remained the question of 
whether little Joe Riggs or big Brent 
Turek was in the lead with the beautiful 
Melanie. Between classes, Mrs. McEwen 
discussed this, but first she brought out 
a bundle of papers, the classroom com- 
positions of Joe Riggs. One was entitled 
"Marriage Before Education?" and in 
it Joe wrote: "To a teen-ager of a small 
country town who has any foresight into 
the problems of the near future, the 
bonds of matrimony is a dread." 

“Look at the others," said Mrs. Mc- 
Ewen. There was a poem, "Panguitch." 
in which Joe vowed to stay in his home 
tow n "forever," and a thesis on the mul- 
tiple horrors of opiate analgesics. They 
were well written. On one of them, Mrs. 
McEwen had scribbled, “You're such a 
swell guy." 

"This is a smart, sensitive boy," she 
said. "But. most important, he realizes 
there's more to this world and should 
be more to Panguitch than basketball. 
Oh, they know how I feel," she went on, 
eyes flashing, “I'm still as much a fan as 
anybody. Go to all the games. But I'm 
also the oldest teacher here. My husband 
has done well in the motel business and 
we have been many places and seen 
many things. We're going to Hawaii next 
month and we're going to send Melanie 
to Paris to school if she wants to go. 
What I’m driving at is this: as a teach- 
er, I want a great deal more for these 
kids, these very fine, wonderful kids, 
than just a score and a winning streak." 
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The Indians never had it so good 


The Pilgrims thought the Indians had a 
pretty snappy idea with those soft-step- 
ping moccasins of theirs. 

And the way they were painstakingly 
handmade to fit. it’s no wonder they were 
so comfortable. 

This Roblee is made with the same kind 
of skilled, patient craftsmanship. But the 
leather and the styling beat anything the 
Indians ever turned out. The result is a 
shoe so comfortable it would have made 
Sitting Bull get up and go for a walk. 


We start with rugged, pliable leather 
that's been rolled, rubbed, and flexed 
until it’s supple, then burnished to a 
cordovan-like glow. 

We mold it into a kind of soft cradle, 
and then hand-slitch the vamp piece to 
this cradle, shaping it to follow the con- 
tours of your foot. Finally 
comes a tough outersole 
and heel to stand up to the 
scrapes of city sidewalks. 

All the soft, snug com- 


fort the Indians enjoyed, plus a measure 
of durability and good looks the Indians 
never found — for a mere $12.99. 

Which may explain why the cigar 
store Indian never smiles. 

Shoe illustrated, 12.99 Most styles, 10 99 to 
18.99. Higher Denver West. 
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Her voice had been rising. She stopped. 

“Now,” she continued quietly. “Mel- 
anie was named after that fine young 
woman in Gone With The Wind , the one 
with such high character. I'm pleased to 
say Melanie has lived up to the image. 
And as for her love life, that's pretty 
much her own business." 

Brent Turek. the third corner of the 
triangle, lives in Hatch, a village of 198 
people, 16 miles south of Panguitch. In 
“My Story," a composition for Mrs. 
McEwen, Brent depicted himself as be- 
ing initially amazed by how fast the 
crowd was at Panguitch High and how 
dumb he must have seemed. The night 
after the Bryce Valley game Mrs. Turek, 
a large, friendly, pink-faced woman, 
served a dinner of venison, rice, pear 
salad with strips of cheese, great slices 
of homemade bread baked in a wood- 
burning stove and milk. “I’m really very 
sorry," she said, “but there's no coffee." 
She said they didn't get much company 


in Hatch, and coffee-drinking strangers 
are rare. “It was funny last fall." she 
said. “Two bandits were supposed to be 
on the loose and the man on the radio 
said to lock your doors. Nobody in 
Hatch owns a lock." 

It was suggested to Brent that he ob- 
viously had a talent for basketball and 
would surely get a scholarship offer. But 
what of the fair Melanie? 

“Oh, gee, she's Joe's girl now, I guess," 
said Brent modestly. “I'm no heart 
smasher. Besides, girls are plenty destruc- 
tive. ‘Come on, come on, you don't have 
to be in training all the time,' that’s what 
they say. Not Melanie, mind you, but 
some of them. 

“Say. listen. I'd like to tell you a few 
things about the Mormon religion. I 
won't try to convert you or anything, 
but you'd be surprised how important it 
is in our lives and how much we help 
each other. It's a good feeling to be in 
touch with people. Tonight I'm going 


up to the Little ranch to give them the 
monthly lesson. As a priest — you get to 
be a priest when you're 16 — I'm sup- 
posed to give a lesson to two families a 
month. Come along and see." 

The Little ranch was another five miles 
south and apparently had fared poorly 
in the last 100 years. A simple unfrosted 
light bulb illuminated the tiny living 
room. There were pictures of old people 
on the walls, and a frayed Indian blanket 
covered the sofa. Mrs. Little, a painfully 
thin, bright-eyed woman of 77, sat rock- 
ing in a misshapen black chair, her fur- 
lined boots unbuckled after a long day. 
As Brent gave the lesson — “Honor thy 
father and thy mother" — she nodded ap- 
provingly, interrupting on occasion to 
test him with a question. 

When the lesson was over she said, 
“He’s a fine boy, isn't he? And a fine 
Mormon. And isn’t that a fine basket- 
ball team he's on? Undefeated, you 
know." END 



I low many of these sports leaders can you 
name? 1. Sir Edmund Hillary, conqueror of 
Mr. Everest. 2. Bill I lolland. bolder of nine 
hydroplane and runabout speed records. 3. Jack 
Twyman, Captain of Cincinnati Royals. 4. 
Adolph Kiefer, Olympic swimming champ. 
5. Doug l'ord, one of golf's top I'd. A. money 
winners. 6. Bob Mathias, Olympic decathlon 
champ. 7. Bmlilv Watson, designer for many 
tournament archers. 8. I'.d Lubanski. highest 
ten-year bowling average of A.B.C. 9. Murray 
Crowder, past president Outdoor Writer's As- 
soc. of America. 10. And , of course, Ted Wil- 
liams, one of baseball's greatest hitters. Xot pres- 
ent for photo: Terry Brennan, former Notre 
Dame player and coach. Othmar Schneider, 
Olympic skiing champion, ion'll find Ted Wil- 
liams approved sports equipment at Sears stores 
and in the Sears Catalog. Remember, you can 
always charge them on Sears Revolving Charge. 



Sports leaders join Ted Williams’ new 


Sports Advisory Staff at Sears 


The sportsmen above are advisors 
lor Sears, Roebuck and Co. Read 
how they help Sears offer profes- 
sionally tested and approved sports 
items at modest prices. 

■’OK the past year, Ted Williams has 
worked closely with Scars. He has 
helped field-test and improve the Sears 
baseball, hunting and fishing equip- 
ment that carries his name. 


But recently, Ted came to Scars and 
asked for help. “There arc plenty of 
fields where I’m no expert,” he said. 
“I know men who arc. Let’s ask some 
of rhe country’s leading sports experts 
to lend me a hand.” 

You see the result of Ted’s sugges- 
tion above — the Ted Williams Sports 
Advisory Staff. 

Today, before any piece of Scars 
sports equipment can earn the "led 


Williams name, it must be personally 
approved l>v a member of his Staff. 
It must be thoroughly proved by the 
Scars laboratory. And it must be given 
a final okay by Ted Williams himself. 

When you sec led Williams’ name 
on any sports equipment you buy at 
Scars, you know you’re getting two 
things: Top quality. And top value. 

After all, this is the combination 
that has made Scars what it is today. 



Quality 

Sport, in all its variety, is always something to be seen. And it 
has never been seen before as it is in Sports Illustrated. Photog- 
raphers have developed totally new techniques to capture the speed, 
the action, the color and the dramatic moments which abound in 
the world of Sports Illustrated. Artists have looked with fresh eyes 
at its many moods and recorded them on canvas for the magazine. No 
other weekly magazine focuses on a subject for art so challenging, so 
demanding and so colorful. And it is presented with a quality that 
interests those who seek to raise standards everywhere. Sports 

Illustrated 



Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The lineup for the postseason tournaments 
was taking shape last week, with the major- 
ity of the country’s top 10 teams headed 
for the NCAA. Assured of all but one of 
the 1 5 major conference winners, the NCAA 
has defending champion Cincinnati (Mis- 
souri Valley). Arizona State (Western AC), 
Texas (Southwest) and St. Joseph’s (Mid- 
Atlantic) already in, along with some strong 
independents: NYU (15-2), Pitt (17-5), 
Loyola of Chicago (23-1), Notre Dame 
(16-7), Colorado State 117-4), Texas West- 
ern (17-5), Oklahoma City (17-7), Seattle 
(18-5), Utah State (20-5) and Oregon 
State (15-7). 

Meanwhile, New York's National Invita- 
tion Tournament was still working on its 
12-team field. Miami (21-4), Providence 
(17-4), Memphis State (17 5), Canisius 
(16-5), Wichita (1 6-7) and Marquette (14-7) 
have accepted. Still hopeful arc Idaho ( 1 8-4), 
Niagara (12-4), Penn State (14 5), La Salle 
(15-6), Temple (14-6), Fordham (15-7), St. 
Louis (15-8) and Houston (14-10). 

THE EAST 

Just as long as Notre Dame's aggressive Jay 
Miller was where he could keep a watchful 
eye — and a too firm hand — on NYU's Bar- 
ry Kramer, the Irish did just fine. They even 
led 44-36 early in the second half. But then 
Miller got into foul trouble and Kramer got 
going. Scoring a total of 29 points, he led 
NYU to an 80-79 win. 

It seemed that St. Joseph’s was in for an 
easy night when Tom Wynne and Jimmy 
Lynam shot the Hawks ahead of La Salle 
20-10 in their Mid-Atlantic showdown. But 
Coach Jack Ramsay wasn't taking any 
chances. He put his Hawks into an all-court 
press and higger La Salle did just what Ram- 
say hoped it would. The Explorers threw the 
ball away and shot badly as St. Joe's won 
easily 66-49. its fifth title in a row. 

Pitt, upset by Temple 77-71 earlier in the 
week and with an NCAA invitation at stake, 
was on guard against Penn State. The Pan- 
thers split State's defense and won 83-67. 
Providence, after barely beating Assump- 
tion 68-67, held Seton Hall's Nick Werk- 
man to 13 points and defeated the Pirates 
82-62. Niagara, however, couldn't hold St. 
Bonavcnturc's Fred Crawford. He scored 
22 points and the Eagles succumbed 87-63. 
St. John's played its waiting game against 
Loyola of Chicago, but found waiting is 
useless when you can't shoot, losing 70-47. 

The Ivy League had one less contender. 
Penn and Princeton were still on top but 
Yale, a half-game behind, knocked Cornell 
out of the race 61-60. Rhode Island beat 


Connecticut 65-62 to take the Yankee Con- 
ference lead. The top three: 

1. NYU (16-3) 

2. ST. JOSEPH'S (20-3) 

3. PROVIDENCE (17-4) 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky's Adolph Rupp won't win any ti- 
tles this year— except Most Disappointed — 
but he isn't about to help anybody else win 
one either. The Baron, who fretted dreadful- 
ly w hilc his Wildcats lost to Yandcrhilt 69-67, 
had them ready for Auburn, and Kentucky 
trapped the Tigers' interminable shuffle 
with a solid defense. Meanwhile, Cotton 
Nash, back in form after four poor games, 
scored 28 points, and down went Auburn 
(78-59) into a second-place tie with Georgia 
Tech in the Southeastern Conference. Tech, 
struggling painfully at times, got past Ten- 
nessee 72-60 and Georgia 66-58 in overtime. 
With two games to play, Mississippi State 
was all alone at the top, but the Maroons, 
who beat Georgia 86-75 and LSI 99-64, 
aren’t likely to go to the integrated NCAA 
tournament. If Georgia Tech and Auburn tic 
for second. Tech will go on the basis of its 
regular-season win over the Tigers. 

It is one of the unfortunate curiosities of 
college basketball that the regular season 
doesn't count in the Atlantic Coast and 
Southern conferences. Last week Duke, with 
Art Heyman scoring 40 points, overwhelmed 
North Carolina 106-93 to become only the 
second team in conference history to go un- 
defeated in its ACC games. Southern Confer- 
ence leader West Virginia, after getting past 
independent Penn State 83-82, romped over 
George Washington J 04-86. But now both 
Duke and the Mountaineers must win at 
conference championship tournaments this 
weekend to get the coveted NCAA spots. 
The top three: 

1. DUKE (21-2) 

2. MISSISSIPPI STATE (19-5) 

THE MIDWEST 

Everything seemed normal enough when 
Cincinnati trampled North Texas State 
91-61. But suddenly there was Tulsa scoring 
the first 13 points of the game and then 
leading the shocked Bearcats 48-37 with 
eight minutes to go. And at Cincinnati, no 
less. The Missouri Valley champions pulled 
through, but just barely, 55-54, after Ken 
Cunningham, a rarely used sophomore, put 
in three 15-foot shots and George Wilson 
sank a free throw at the end. The MVC 
had another surprise, too, when Bradley 
beat Wichita 64-63, 

continued 
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English 
leather * 


■(ter 

after shower 

after hours . . the ALL-PURPOSE 
WEN’S LOTION 
$2.00 S3. SO $6.50 piu, u. 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


D ine on French p ate 
Maine lobsters 

. '( V Holland strawberries and 
^ C& Sola cheeses 

Vi Brought to your doorstep by 
. - Business Mail. 


A Japanese Golf Ball? 

This one has ureathane paint. 

(Retains glossy whiteness). 

Epoxy resin cover. 

Reasonably tough and cut resist- 
ant. 

Solid center. 

(Criss-cross wind not usually found 
in a moderately priced ball). 

This ball is a little short on a 
good drive by a scratch golfer. 
But . . . 

A good golf ball and an incredi- 
bly good buy at 6 balls for 
$2.00. Postage paid. 

HOLIDAY GOLF BALLS 

P.O. Box 4631 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 





Handy Shopping Guide to Series E 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 



Makes an ideal gift for graduations, birthdays, communions, 
nice to someone. Including yourself. Sells for s 18.7S 



Grandfathers can give one of these bonds to eight grandchildren 
(or eight of them to one grandchild) in any one year without 
paying the gift tax. Per Bond only *375.00 




This is an increasingly popular size with millions of American 
families. If you'd started buying one every month ten years 
ago, you'd m 1 *37 50 


This one is tailor-made for the investment of bonuses, tax re- 
funds, and other windfalls. At maturity it will grow into a tidy 

* j 5().0() 



Lots of businesses buy these as a good safe investment for 
company surplus funds. Also ideal for widows who suddenly find 
themselves with a large insurance check. Per Bond, CQ . ()() 


No matter what their denomination, all U.S. Savings 
Bonds have these things in common: 

They’re one of the safest and most widely held in- 
vestments in the world— owned by tens of millions of 
American families. They’re replaceable in case of loss 
by fire, theft or plain carelessness. They return S4 at 
maturity for every $3 invested. They’re cashable at 
any time without red tape (and you can deter the tax 
on the interest until the Bond is cashed). They do 
the double job of helping to make your individual 
future, as well as your country's future, secure. 

Buy the ones that fit your budget at your bank, 
or through the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 



Issued for larger investors, whether individuals or institutions 
(yes, corporations, partnerships, credit unions, pension funds 
and any ' ther group except commercial banks *7,500.00 
may own Savings Bonds— and many do). 


Help yourself while you help your country 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this rnagmi 



Only Starcraft gives you such a 
wide choice in 15 ft. runabouts! 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK . oiitiiuml 

Ohio .State and Illinois were still tied in 
the Big Ten. with Indiana a close third. 
Gary Bradds totaled 71 points while leading 
the Bucks past Michigan State 87-77 and 
Iowa 83-70. Illinois got by Purdue 87 79 
and Wisconsin 89-77. Indiana's Jimmy Rayl, 
held to two points in a 72-71 victory over 
Iowa, scored 56, a conference record, as the 
Uoosicrs outshoi and outgalloped Michigan 
State 113-94. 

It was a long pull, but Kansas State final- 
ly made it to the top in the Big Eight. The 
Wildcats beat Kansas 67 54 and Iowa 
State 62 50 to get there, while Missouri 
upset Colorado 60-58, and the Buffs, in 
turn, put down Oklahoma State 49-40. 
Bowling Green, after a good 67-58 win over 
Notre Dame, defeated Western Michigan 
82-75 to remain tied with Toledo in the 
Mid-American. The top three: 

2. LOYOua OF CHICAGO <23-1) 

3. OHIO STATE (17-3) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

It was a week of bribe offers, riots and lights 
in the Southwest Conference. But nothing 
bothered Texas. The big Longhorns bowled 
over Texas A&M 83-73 and managed to 
stay out of a postgame brawl at Austin, then 
smothered SMC 92-76 to clinch the cham- 
pionship after two Mustangs had reported 
a bribe attempt by a fellow student. 

The first Western AC title went to the fa- 
vorite, Arizona State. While Utah helped 
out with a 106-101) win over Brigham 
Young, the Sun Devils outran Wyoming 
82-72 and New Mexico 76-62. Houston 
slowed down Loyola of Chicago but still 
lost 62-58. The top three: 

2. TEXAS (16-61 

3. TEXAS WESTERN (17-6) 

THE WEST 

All season long Idaho waited to get at Se- 
attle. The rooters at Moscow (Idaho, that 
is) were convinced that their fabulous Gus 
Johnson would enable the Vandals to beat 
the Coast team. Last week Idaho had its 
chance. Johnson got his 22 points and 24 
rebounds, but Eddie Miles scored 25 and 
Seattle won 77-72. The Pacific Coast had 
two close races. Stanford led in the Big Six 
after beating UCLA 73-69 in overtime. But 
the Bruins, who came back to take Califor- 
nia 64-57, and Washington were both with- 
in reach. Nor was USC, which split a pair 
of games with Oregon State, losing 76-49 
and winning 67-58, out of it In the West 
Coast AC, San l-rancisco lost to San Jose 
49-48, and now only a game separated St. 
Mary's and Santa Clara front the Dons. 
The top three: 

1. COLORADO STATE (17-4) 
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Take your pick from this fabulous 
quintet of ski boats (you’ll find five 
more in the 16 ft. class). Lapstrake 
designed in fiberglass and aluminum 
... for smooth, dry riding and mag- 
nificent performance. Hulls plane 
easily, move fast. Handsome interi- 
ors in smart, eye-appealing colors. 
Soft, richly upholstered seating . . . 
and carpeting. Generous storage 


space. Look over all 38 Starcraft 
cruisers, runabouts and fishing boats 
in our new 1963 catalog ... in color. 
Write for your free copy today. 

STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY* Oept.SI-3* Goshen, Ind. 


> STARCRAFT 



QUAKER STATE 
OIL REPINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


If peak engine perform- 
ance is your goal, you'll 
insist on Quaker State 
Motor Oil. It's refined 
only from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. Keeps your 
| car-old or new-on the 
road, out of the repair 
shop, and saves you 
money. Remember the 
best engine life pre- 
server - always ask for 
Quaker State by name. 




Will he cover second like Johnny Evers? 


\o history of baseball would be complete without 
the heroics of a 130-pound package of muscle and 
nerve named Johnny Evers. Middleman on the most 
famous of all double-play combinations— Tinker to 
Evers to Chance— he covered second as if he owned 
it. Today, you can sec his name emblazoned in the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Not every youngster can be a Johnny Evers. In 
fact, very few even participate in organized sport- 
ing events, much less reach championship heights. 
Hut every young person — if only a spectator— can 
be as physically fit as the most talented athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 


fitness of our young people, been more important 
than it is today. President Kennedy has stated: 
“The strength of our democracy is no greater than 
the collective well-being of our people . . .The level 
of physical fitness of every American citizen must 
be our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program, Equitable has 
prepared a special motion picture: "Youth Physical 
Fitness— A Report to the Nation.” If you would 
like to borrow a print of this film for showing to 
interested community groups, contact your nearest 
Equitable office, or write to: James F. Oates, Jr., 
President, at the Equitable home office. 



For an till rai lii r 7 : -\ x U inch 
reproduction of Ihir draiciny, rend 
pour name and addrerr and the 
nurds. Johnny Ever*. to: Eipiilahlc, 

a.r.o. Box i s.'s, .v. v i,.\ i . 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19. N.Y. $1963 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


AUTO racing -DEWAYN'E (TINY) LUND, opera- 
tor of a South Carolina tiding camp when lie is not 
squeezing Ins 270 pounds behind the wheel of a fast 
car. won the S 100.000 Daytona 500-mile stock oar 
race, averaging 151.566 mph (set page 36). 

basketball — N BA I After their last furious and los- 
ing encounter with Los Angeles in Boston two weeks 
ago. the champion Celtics began playing their best 
of the year. They won sis in a row before moving 
into Los Angeles to try the Western Division lead- 
ers again. LA. meantime, was struggling, hardly 
able to play .500 ball for the three weeks that back- 
court ace Jerry West has been out with a pulled mus- 
cle. But before a packed house of 15.196 partisans. 

aroused Laker team downed Boston IIJ-105. It was 
a Dick Barnett fadeaway jump shot and a Frank 
Sclvy scoring spree that pul the Lakers ahead in the 
closing minutes. In the second game two days later, 
before another huge crowd of frenzied Angelenos. 
Boston ran up a 30-point lead, then coasted to a 
1 19-109 win, marked by a half-time assault by fans 
on Referee Norm Drucker. Earlier. San Francisco 
beat the Lakers III 109, but it was all downhill for 
the Warriors after that. I hey dropped three of four, 
slid deeper into fourth place in the West. 2 Vi games 
behind Detroit, and drastically hurl their playoff 
hopes. In the East. Syracuse took a four-game lead 
over Cincinnati. Although the Nats lost two, they 
won three, including a 128-109 defeat of the Royals. 

boating— BEVERLY, a red catamaran skippered 
by Owner Van Alan Clark Jr. of Marion. Mass., 
skimmed across a choppy Biscavnc Bay to beat 82 
assorted craft in Miami's One-of-a-Kind Regatta 
(see page 12). 

bowling BILL JOHNSON, a former Southern 
Methodist University golfer, returned to his home- 
town of Dallas for a victory in a different spori. John- 
son rolled Six strikes in a row to beat Pat Patterson 
of St. Louis 242 to 209 for the All-American Classic 
championship and S5.000. 


boxing— DICK TIGER of Nigeria, world middle- 
weight champion, and Challenger Gene Fullmer of 
West Jordan. Utah slugged through 15 rounds to a 
draw in Las Vegas. T iger. who cut the unusually nim- 
ble Fullmer several times and was bloodied himself, 
thus keeps the title. 


cricket— AUSTRALIA kept The Ashes after the 
Test matches with England ended in a l-l stand- 
off. The indecisive play in the lifth match caused 
14.500 bored Sydney fans to leer and Aussie papers 
to complain about a "travesty of cricket." 


get in shape for the saddle, won the Casanova Cup 
at Wirrenton. Va.. the opening event in Virginia s 
point-to-point season. 


SKIING MIKF. ELLIOTT, a hards competitor from 
Durango. Colo , covered 30 kilometers in 2:10.10 
and then raced through the 15-km. cross-country 
event in 1:01.9 to win both in the North American 
Nordic championships at Crested Butte, Colo. 


SPEED SKATING JONNY NILSSON. 19-ycar-old 
Swedish engineering student, cut 3 5 seconds off 
the world 5.000-mctcr mark when he finished in 
7.34.3 at the world championships in Karuirawa. 

Japan page 49). Then he upset Veteran Knul 

Johannesen ol Norway by three-quarters of a lap in 
the 10,000 meters, setting a world record of 15:33. 
Nilsson s low overall point score of 178.447 was 
also a record. Although Russia's Evgeny Grishin 
took the 500 meters, as he has for seven straight 
years, Edward Rudolph Jr. of Northbrook. III. was 
barely a blade-length behind. Russia's Lydia Sko- 
blikova swept all four women's events, the first lime 
■t has ever been done. She broke her own 1.000- 
meter record with a time of 1:31.8. 


SWIMMING SATAKO TANAKA, durable 20-year- 
old Japanese backstrokcr who has been breaking 
records for four years, shattered the 200-meter and 
220-yard women's world marks in the Australian 

four-tenths of a second. Later she set a world record 
of 1:10 in the 1 10-yard event. Teammate Liko Ta- 
kahashi cut 1.4 seconds off the women's 220-yard 
butterfly mark with a clocking of 2:32.2. But it was 
Aussie Bob Wtndlc who turned in one of swimming's 
best clutch performances. His trunks slipped down 
during the 1 ,650-yard men's freestyle. He stopped, 
made emergency repairs, then kept swimming and 
tugging — and won. 

TRACK a fielo THE NATIONAL A AU indoor 
championships in New York had everyone winning 
who was expected to. except one. Finland's world 
record holder, thick-waistcd Penui Nikula lost his 
snap in the pole vault at 15 feet. Dave Turk went on 
to clear a scanty 15 feel 6 inches and win, beating a 
field that included four vaufters who had at one time 
lopped 16 feet but couldn't get clove to it at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Jim Beatty caused the most 
commotion by trying the first front-running mile 
of his career. With Coach Mihaly Igloi ill back in 
California. Beattv planned his strategy for himself, 
shot in front of the field at the start, blistered 
through the first quarter (58.2) and tile second 
(1:58.8), But not pressed — and a bit pooped— he 
slowed to finish in 3:59, his third best indoor mark. 
Russia's graceful Valeri Brumel floated over the bar 
at 7 feet 3 */4 inches (rival John Thomas stopped at 7 
feet ), and handsome Igor Ter-Ovanesyan again beat 
Ralph Boston, this time with a meet-record jump of 
26 feet 6'/j inches. Bunched in the pack for much of 
the 1.000-meter run. bespectacled Bill Crothers of 
Toronto had to go to the outside, but won going 
away in a swift 2:09.8. Lieut. Jack Yerntan. on the 
eve of leaving the Army, took the 600 ia a strong 
closing rush, then announced his retirement. Garv 
Gubner won the shoiput with a 62-foo: 8 '/4-inch 
hoist and Hayes Jones easily took the 60-yard 
hurdles his 42nd indoor viclory in a row. 


hockey NHL: CHICAGO moved out to an eight- 
point league lead, thanks in great measure to a scor- 
ing splurge by Stan Mikila. who got three goals and 
an assist in a 4-3 defeat of Boston and three more 
goals in a 5-3 win over Detroit, performances that 
gave him the lead in the NHL scoring race. Detroit 
was down to only four defensemen as tempestuous 
Howie Young sat out Ins three-game suspension, 
but Goalie Terry Sawclnik, who slashed his hand 
six weeks ago. was back, and the Red Wings had 
enough to beat the Rangers 3-2. Toronto, mean- 
while. slipped briefly into second place, but was 
quickly ousted by Montreal as llie Canadiens beat 
New York 6-3, "and the Leafs were upset 4-2 by 
Boston. Thus the battle for the second, third and 
fourth positions remained one of the closest in years, 

horse racing— CROZIER (SI5.80i look the 
richest race of the week, tlx 5145.000 Santa Anita 
Handicap. Fred W. Hooper's 5-year-old caught the 

si vc 5 '/i -length victory over favored Crimson Satan. 
The win was worth SI 00.000. 

CANDY SPOTS (S2.60). Kentucky Derby hope- 
ful (see page IS), beat Bomour, also a possible Der- 
by contender, by a sniffle in a svx-furlong race at 
Santa Anita. 

BEAU PURPLE (S8.70I stumbled al the start but 
didn't lake another wrong s:ep as he won the SI 28.- 
400 Widener Handicap al Hialeah, healing lavored 
Kelso (see page 61. I962's Horse of the Year, by 
2V4 lengths. Well trained by Allen Jerkens lor his 
first start since November, Beau Purple ran in from 
for the entire nulc and a quarter, collecting $83,460 
for Owner Jack Dreyfus Jr. 

RIDAN. the 4-year-old bay that has earned S635.- 
074, was conspicuously absent from the Widener. 
lie strained an ankle in a race two weeks earlier and 
was retired lo stud al Claiborne Farm. Paris. Ky. 
TEARSMUNN. ridden by Arch Kingsley. com- 
mercial airline pilot who dieted away 50 pounds lo 


mileposts REAPPOINTED: LAWRENCE B. 
SHEPPARD, 64. owner of famed Hanover Shoe 
Farms: as chairman of the Pennsylvania Stale 
Harness Racing Commission, by Republican Gov- 
ernor William Scranton. Outspoken but also out- 
maneuvered. he bad fought unsuccessfully for light 

Democratic administration (SI, June 5. 1961 ). may 
tare better now. since Scranton bounced a Demo- 

RET1RED MARGARET VARNER. 35. lour 
time national women's squash champion: after 20 
title-filled years of playing tournament squash, 
tennis and badminton, because, as she gasped after 


RESTING: PETER SNFl I . 24: for two months 

sub-four-minute miles in New Zealand, lie became 
ill. 

INJURED: TOMMY LITZ. 17. ,.| Hershey, Pa., 
who twirled his way to the U.S. figure skating 
championship last month, twisted Ins ankle while 

world title meet at Cortina" d'Ampe/zo, llalv. 
DIED. FRANK VESSELS SR.. 64. onetime oil 
field roustabout who hit a gusher of his own. 
parlayed il and his Los Alamitos, Calif, ranch into 
the muliimillion-dollar world capital of quarter- 
horse racing and staged California's richest race 
(S200.000 Los Alamitos Futurity in December): 
of a heart attack, in Tulsa. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

16, 17 — drawings by Don Moss: 18-Sonio Ami 
Photo Char', l« Pottery— TurfotOl: 36— MlU «Ol 
■j or; 40-46 Illicit Erwiit.Mogmim 52-1 n 5-huU. 
Block Star 73— J«a Seymour, N.O.A. FhOtO. 



BARBARA MILLIGAN, 

girl basketball player at 
Round Rock (Texas) 
High School, set a stale 
record of 638 points in 
a season, an average of 
32 per game. She also 
established a mark for a 
single game by scoring 
70 points— all but six of 
her team's total in 32 
minutes. 


JACK SMITH, of Knox- 
ville. Tenn.. won the 
McCulloch award, giv- 
en each year by the Na- 
tional Outboard Asso- 
ciation to the amateur 
boat racer w ith the most 
points scored in sanc- 
tioned events. Smith 
topped Jim Penton of 
Denton. Texas by a nar- 
row margin. 


MRS. GEORGE MARSH, 

skip of the Westchester 
Wicks of Haslings-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., led the 
rink to an impressive 
victory in the Women’s 
Curling Association na- 
tional championship al 
a four-day bonspicl 
that was held on the ice 
of the Portage (Wis.) 
Curling Club. 


JACK marron, a Uni- 
versity of North Dakota 
senior who was recruit- 
ed from an intramural 
basketball team to play 
for the varsity, came olf 
the bench in two games 
to shoot the winning 
basket with only two 
seconds left against the 
school’s archrival. 
North Dakota Stale. 


GENERAL THOMAS S. 
power, chief of the 
StratcgicAirCommand, 
earned his fourth-de- 
gree black belt for ju- 
do proficiency, making 
him a four-star man in 
that endeavor, too. He 
will receive the belt at 
Worldwide Air Force 
Judo Tourney at Lock- 
bourne Air Force Base. 


bill HICKEY, of Keene. 
N.Y.. led his four-man 
bobsled team through 
four icy heats on the 
mile-long Lake Placid 
Ml. Van Hoevenberg 
course in 4:32.78 to win 
the North American ti- 
tle. Earlier he and his 
sledmatcs broke the 3 1 - 
year course record by 
two-tenths of a second. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


THE OPEN EGG 

Sirs: 

I certainly can find no fault with the prem- 
ise developed in your article (77/e Egg and 
the Net, Feb. 18). However, one point that 
was not brought out but which, in my opin- 
ion, is extremely essential, is that the resolu- 
tion adopted opposing open tennis was ap- 
proved over the objection of every officer 
of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association with 
the exception of one, and that of both im- 
mediate past presidents. It was also done 
over the objections of Mr. William Kellogg, 
who is a member of the Committee of Man- 
agement of the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation representing the USLTA. 

In my opinion, the action taken was ex- 
tremely ill-advised and harmful to tennis, 
and I am sorry that the sections which sup- 
ported this position made no attempt to 
poll either their clubs or players in regard to 
this particular policy. It is important, I 
think, to note that the Midwest area, which 
did poll its clubs concerning the question of 
open tennis, found that over 82^ ( were in 
favor of our holding an open tournament. 

Edward A. Turville 
President, USLTA 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Your indictment of the U.S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association should have been directed 
against the majority of the top sectional lead- 
ers of the country rather than against the 
individual clubs. 

The Chicago Association, the largest dis- 
trict in the USLTA, through the wisdom of 
its president, polled its member clubs and 
the "press" on the anti-open resolution later 
passed by the annual meeting of the USLTA. 
Of 75 replies from newspapers and TV sta- 
tions in the Midwest, 74 favored open tennis. 
A past president of the Chicago District and 
of the Western Section had tried previously 
to persuade the western officers to support 
the resolution without a club poll, on the as- 


sumption that their association was opposed 
even to “national home rule" on the ques- 
tion of open tennis. As it developed from the 
poll, that man's own club reported that ap- 
parently every member of the club except 
this one man favored open tennis. 

It is doubtful from the discussion at the 
USLTA meeting whether many, if any. other 
local associations polled their own clubs. 
Apparently the decisions were made largely 
by the officers or the executive committees 
of the various associations. Hence your in- 
dictment of those responsible for the pres- 
ent position of the national organi7ation 
should be. for better or for worse, against 
the majority of the sectional leaders and not 
against the clubs as you imply. 

Ralph Westcott 
Past President. Western and Chicago 
Tennis Assns. 

Richmond. III. 

Sirs: 

A lack of suitable courts is the trouble 
with tennis in my section of the country. 
Most of our courts arc poorly constructed 
asphalt. Those are intolerably hot in sum- 
mer, not adequately shielded in winter, and 
not provided with shelter and refreshments 
and comfortable chairs for watching and 
resting. If we had one quarter of the money 
spent on golf, tennis would go over the top. 

I believe our recent emphasis on exercise 
for health is going to help tennis. No other 
sport offers so much exercise for one who is 
limited in the time he can spend each week 
for recreation. Probably no other sport re- 
quires as much mental concentration as the 
modern attack game of tennis. 

W. S. Pennington, M.D. 

Athens, Ala. 

Sirs: 

My reasons may be peculiar to myself, 
but I do not get much enjoyment out of 
watching people do something that I can do 
myself, even though they do it much better 


than I can. Following this line. I would never 
pay to see anyone bowl or play bridge or 
play tennis. However. I will gladly pay to sec 
ice hockey or football or baseball, because 
there is no way that I can presently partici- 
pate in these sports. I guess what it all boils 
down to is that it is more fun to participate, 
even though poorly, than it is to sit and 
watch the best. 

John E. Stevenson Jr. 

Pcnnsauken, N.J. 

BARBER SHOT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your new series. Se- 
crets of tlte Short Game (Feb. 18. 25), by 
Jerry Barber. It is wonderfully detailed and 
presents its subject in the clearest and easi- 
est-to-understand manner I have ever seen. 
But then so did My Secrets of Putting (Feb. 
20. I960) by Billy Casper and The Modern 
Fundamentals of Golf (March II, 1957 el 
set/.) by Ben Hogan. Your golf editor has 
performed a real service for golf and golfers 
with the presentation of such articles in your 
magazine. 

Hirschh Kornbeatt 

Denton, Texas 
Sirs: 

I am not a golfer — had never attended a 
golf tournament prior to the PGA of 1961 
at Olympia Fields. We all know the story 
now — that miracle on the third hole of the 
fourth round, and those three incredible 
putts on 16, 17 and 18. The last was the 60- 
footer, and it seemed to take five minutes 
to wend its way to that small hole. Ft may 
well be that Jerry Barber may never win an- 
other major tournament, but it was a pleas- 
ure to find him chosen as the Shorts Illus- 
trated instructor of the short game. He 
earned this honor on that warm July day in 
1961 bv proving that to be short in stature is 
no handicap— if one is long on heart. 

Stuart G. Morris 

Glen Ellyn, III. 

continued 



BEAUTY AND THE BEST 

Sirs: 

I should like to lake exception to 
your claims for track star Jutta Heine 
as the world's most beautiful (A Dash 
of Style for Track and Field, Jan. 28). 
Miss Heine, while streamlined enough 
for the indoor boards, would be strictly 
at sea matching contours with Marty 
Sinn (left), the world's professional 
marathon swimming champion. 

Buck Dawson 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sirs: 

Germany's 22-ycar-old Jutta Heme 
may well be “the most decorative wom- 
an sprinter in the world," as you said. 
However, if you want to see a real 
beauty, take a look at 18-year-old Kent 
State University gymnast Marie 
Walthcr (right). Marie, who. inciden- 
tally. is also one of the best, will be rep- 
resenting the U.S. in the Pan American 
Games at Sao Paulo. Brazil in April- 
Harry Burton 

New York City 
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KEN W. PURDY WRITES ABOUT PORSCHE: 


| "Driving used to be fun, but it’s a 
bore now— for most people, driving most 
cars. Not for the Porsche driver, though. 
In this amazingly roomy little car, 
cradled in big bucket scats, you can, 
with small effort, believe that the seat 
of your trousers is a part of the auto- 
mobile. You sit there, listening to your 
FM radio, clipping through holes in the 
traffic that just don't exist for others, 
secure in the car’s fantastic acceleration, 
oversize brakes, thought-quick steering. 
The Porsche is the thinking man's auto- 
mobile. It makes no decisions for you, 
but it accepts your decisions and trans- 
lates them into action with blistering 
speed. No automatic transmission is as 
fast as the butter-smooth Porsche trans- 
mission— so fast, and so rugged. Porsche 
steering, hair-line sharp, but soft and 
easy, sets a world standard. You can 
stamp on Porsche brakes all the way 
down a mountain-side— and they'll still 
stop you sharp and straight when you 
hit flat country. 

"It all adds up to fun: you’re driv- 
ing one of the best engineered automo- 
biles in the world, solid as a bank vault, 
safe as a church, lively, responsive, and 
all go! Nothing that good can be cheap, 
but nothing cheap could deliver so much 
for so long. At 50,000 miles, a Porsche 
is just hitting its stride.” 

Explore your own response to a Porsche. 

Drive one today. Drive one every 
day for about $4200. For nearest deal- 
er's name, write Porsche of America 
Carp., 107 Wren Avenue, Teaneck.N.J. 


66 You sit there . . . 

clipping through holes 
in the traffic 


that just don’t exist 
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TITLEIST HAS BEEN PLAYED 
BY MORE PROFESSIONALS 
AND AMATEURS IN BIG-TIME 
COMPETITION THAN ANY 
OTHER BALL 



REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 


ACUSHNEI GOIF BALES 


SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


19TH HOLE continued 

PARTISANS 

Sirs: 

In your article. The Ena anti the Met, you 
state the number of Americans who play 
tennis is estimated at more than 7 million, 
while golf can boast no more than 6 million. 
Even the most partisan tennis bulls will 
admit that the aggregate number of hours 
consumed, the number of casual and also of 
avid players and the total number of partic- 
ipants arc greater in America in golf than 
in tennis. 

During C. Dahl 

Downers Grove, III. 

• Statistics compiled by the nonpartisan 
Athletic Institute over the last six years, 
based on estimates by the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association and the National 
Golf Foundation, have shown tennis to 
be the leader in total number of players, 
both regular and casual. — ED. 

300-SECOND STALL 

Sirs: 

I would like to add a little fuel to the 24- 
second-rulc controversy and particularly to 
straighten out two of your readers, Ron 
Gelfand and Roger Kennedy (I9ih Hole, 
Feb. 18). 

I do not understand Mr. Kennedy's state- 
ment that a stall is not a show of class. 
Most good teams know how to break up a 
stall. Illinois should have been booed for 
not knowing how to handle a strategic ma- 
neuver. Cincinnati is hated for the same 
reason that people root against the baseball 
Yankees. They are too good and win loo 
many championships. 

Ralph L. Witte 

La Habra, Calif. 

Sirs: 

To me, any team that can hold and stall 
the ball for five or more minutes in basket- 
ball is showing its best. A stall also wears 
the other team out and gives the stalling 
team a rest. I'm for the stall a hundred 
percent all the way. 

Doug Weyler 

Denver 

FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 

Sirs: 

Regarding Clemson Coach Frank How- 
ard's stated hope that rules will be changed 
to allow the use of one-year sports scholar- 
ships (Scorecard, Feb. 18), I hope to sec 
no change. The maintaining of the four-year 
scholarship system puts the responsibility 
for choosing deserving and capable players 
in the lap of the recruiters, where it should 
be. If the coaches cannot foresee playing 
potential, they will continue to be embar- 
rassed by having to keep players who can- 
not play and moan about the athletic schol- 
arships they misused. If this won't help to 


straighten out the recruiting difficulties by 
keeping the spotlight on the college re- 
cruiter, I don’t know what will, save abolish- 
ment of the entire system. 

Karl Pomeroy 

Canaan. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

The only way that a lot of boys can get 
through college today is on an athletic 
scholarship, and Mr. Howard is actually 
saying: if you don't produce, then forget it. 
There has been much squabbling about 
athletes on scholarships actually being pro- 
fessionals, because they receive compensa- 
tion for their talents. If Mr. Howard's plan 
were to be put into effect, then the squab- 
bling would be over— there would be no 
doubt about their professional status. 

I have known a few college coaches, and 
I'm happy to say that most of them show 
interest in their players from academic as 
well as from other points of view besides 
that of football. 

David Leonard 

Williamsport, Pa. 

lullwater runs deep 

Sirs: 

As his trainer and caretaker I am very 
much disappointed in your very brief arti- 
cle on Great Lullwater's win of the S40.000 
Prix de France (For the Record, Feb. 1 1 ). 
You slated that Great Lullwater had not 
done much of renown for years. I'll tell you 
why. He has never been a sound horse. As 
a matter of fact, after one race at Roosevelt 
Raceway during his 1962 campaign Great 
Lullwater went dead lame, and was sup- 
posed to be done for the season. But with a 
lot of hard work and a big heart, he got 
back to the races and even won a feature 
race at Yonkers just before the season 
ended. Last but not least. Great Lullwater 
proved how big a heart he has by setting 
a track record. 

James Smith 

New York City 

IN MEMORIAM 

Sirs: 

I find no mention in Sports 1 llustr ated of 
the death on February 2 in Fayette, Iowa of 
John E. (Doc) Dorman, D.D.S., who was 
football coach at Upper Iowa University. 
Doc was an exponent of razzle-dazzle foot- 
ball long before the term became part of the 
language. He was an improviser and tactical 
genius who probably invented the trap play 
and may have been the first coach to use 
the shovel pass. 

Surely we should note the passing of the 
man who spent 63 years at one college as 
player, coach and athletic adviser — who 
was a member of the Helms Foundation 
Football Hall of Fame and a contemporary 
of Stagg. Warner and Yost. 

F. E. Breckner 

Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
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Rolls-Royce Luxury 
on the High Seas 


The new Calkins 50-foot motorsajler 
combines the comfort of a powerboat 
with the speed of a top ocean racer 


by ARTHUR ZICH 


E ver since middle-aged joints first be- 
gan to stiffen, middle-aged sailormcn 
have dreamed of a boat that would com- 
bine the luxury of an Edwardian hotel 
with the sailing ability of a cup defender. 
Such a middle-aged sailor is Wendell H. 
(Skip) Calkins, 50, a chronically wor- 
ried, pleasantly pudgy fellow from San 
Diego. However, because Skip is a naval 
architect and marine engineer by profes- 
sion, his dreams have achieved practical 
reality in the high-priced but equally 
high-performing motorsailer pictured 
above. The C-50 (C for Calkins; 50 for 
its length, not the age of its designer) 


may not be the ultimate in motorsailers, 
but it is as good as any produced to 
date, and far better than most. As a pow- 
erboat, this sleek cruiser ranges up to 850 
miles at 8 Vi knots. As a sloop-rigged sail- 
boat, it points like a meter boat and 
foots with any ocean racer of its size. It 
has such a well-balanced helm that its 
wheel may be left for three and four min- 
utes at a time without alteration in 
course. And in terms of comfort the 
C-50 may not be Edwardian but it 
is luxurious: 96 square feet of living 
space in the main cabin alone, including 
two 42-inch-wide bunks, 6-foot-4-inch 


headroom and broad picture windows 
that turn the inside of the boat into a 
solarium. It sleeps from six to 10 guests, 
according to owner's choice, scats a doz- 
en comfortably in its 10-foot cockpit— 
which can be modified to include a fight- 
ing chair, and below which is a massive 
storage locker for racing sails. Such is 
the stuff, together with optional shower 
and standing headroom in the forward 
cabin, that Calkins' dreams are made of. 

"It's a Rolls-Royce on the water,” he 
says, and he has reason to crow. Al- 
though Calkins had designed only one 
full-sized yacht before his C-50— and 
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Choose 

your next boat 



The epitome of perfection to experienced 
yachtsmen, Century boats are matchless 
in beauty, performance and seaworthi- 
ness. Hulls of the finest imported mahog- 
any, craftsmanship that provides lasting 
comforts and conveniences, confirm that 
these are boats built by men who know 
the sea for men who love the sea. 


VISIT OUR NEW YORK SHOWROOM OR 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF BOATS 
FROM 15' RUNABOUTS TO 45' YACHTS. 

Century Boat Co., Dept. S. I. 

1860 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
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The wonderful world of 

Sports Illustrated 

makes a wonderful gift 

Onlv S6.75 a full year. Send your order to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED.' 540 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1. Illinois. 



America 's Most Complete Resort! 


For FREE color folder write Dept. 10 



Rolls-Royce Luxury continued 

doesn’t even own a boat of his own — he 
stepped into the custom yacht field like a 
man stepping into an elevator shaft. The 
stock-model C-50 costs S46.500. With 
optional extras and customizing it can 
run close to S60.000. Yet five C-50s have 
been completed and sold to date, three 
more are in production and inquiries for 
more than 500 have been received at the 
cluttered Calkins household, where, until 
recently, all C-50 business was transact- 
ed. Making and selling C-50s is a do- 
mestic enterprise, homey in spirit and 
conduct, and, like those other well- 
matched domestics. Jack Sprat and 
wife. Skip and Jane Calkins have found 
it makes for good nourishment and 
clean platters. 

The Calkins household is a rollicking 
menage which seems about to slide off a 
Point Loma precipice into San Diego 
Bay. Besides Skip and Jane, it boasts a 
son and daughter, Chris and Kathleen, a 
mother-in-law, Agnese, and four in- 
scrutable cats — The Little One, Flower, 
Figaro and Squeaky, who sits on the edge 
of the sink at cocktail time and licks up 
melted ice. While children who are chas- 
ing animals who arc chasing children 
roar through the living room and out 
the kitchen, Jane says calmly: “It tends, 
at times, to become hectic.” Calkins 
peers owlishly around the neck of the 
Spanish guitar he plays when he isn’t de- 
signing boats or sailing them and adds: 


“If we ever get to the point where we’re 
not full of cats and grandmothers and 
kids, we’re going to have a boat of our 
own.” 

Calkins has been sailing boats and 
tinkering with engines for as many of his 
50 years as he can remember. He met 
Jane at 15 in a Los Angeles dancing 
school. “We met in a grand right and 
left,” she says. “I really wanted the boy 
behind him." The boy she got was build- 
ing and racing hydroplanes before he 
even had a license to drive a car. When 
he got one, he promptly converted a 
Model T into a racing hot rod, of which 
Jane recollects, “I had no great love for 
that thing. We’d go off to dances; 
there’d be oil from the drip pan all over 
my dress." In 1935 Calkins went to MIT. 
He became a member of the Institute's 
first sailing team, skated on the varsity 
hockey team ("Kinda liked the con- 
tact”) and spent three years majoring in 
naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing. His only exposure to sailing yacht 
design, however, was a course conducted 
by George Owen, MIT’s famed dean of 
naval architecture. "If you wanted an A 
in George Owen's class, you designed an 
R boat," says Calkins. “So I designed an 
R boat, and got an A." But by 1938, R 
boats, like the other letter boats built to 
Herrcshoff's Universal Rule (the letter 
designated respective sizes of boats built 
under the rule; the lower the letter in the 
alphabet, the bigger the boat), had all 
but passed from the scene — too big, too 
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limited and too costly for their given 
classes. 

For nearly 20 years after graduation, 
Calkins thought no more about sail- 
boats. Instead he went to work on de- 
stroyers at the Bath Iron Works in Maine. 
The same year he married his dancing 
school partner, did a grand right and 
left back to California — and the war 
broke out. Three years after graduating 
he was in charge of planning, with a 250- 
man staff to help him, at Los Angeles 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Corporation in 
San Pedro. Calkins was on the climb, but 
before he could reach his peak the war 
ended and the shipbuilding business sank. 
Resolutely, Calkins kept his head above 
water with a small yacht brokerage and 
repair yard on the edge of Newport 
Harbor. ‘Those were lean years,” says 
Jane. “We leased the business — inherited 
a mean old tomcat named Bilgewater, 
some broken-down furniture and a lot 
of headaches.” 

While Jane patched the furniture, 
Calkins escaped his headaches crewing 
on the ocean races up and down the 
California coast. One night in 1950, re- 
turning home from Ensenada, Calkins 
got to expounding on his ideas for yacht 
design to an old friend and fellow sailor 
named Charles L/llman. Ullman listened, 
sent Calkins to a drawing board, and a 
year later a 50-foot Calkins-designed 
sloop named Legend went into the wa- 
ter. Six years later Legend came scream- 
ing up Hawaii's Molokai channel at an 
incredible 13 knots to win the Trans- 
pacific, one of the world's longest ocean 
races — dramatic confirmation of Cal- 
kins * principles of design. 

But custom-built yachts, even success- 
ful ones, are too precarious a market for 
a newcomer with a household the size of 
Calkins’ to feed. Calkins went back to 
shipbuilding, this time for National Steel 
& Shipbuilding in San Diego. A wealthy 
San Diego aircraft manufacturer named 
T. Claude Ryan (whose firm, 31 years 
before, had designed and built a plane 
called the Spirit of St. Louis) was having 
problems of a different nature. Ryan 
wanted a powerboat; his sons wanted 
a sailboat. "Didn't have much use for 
sails myself," Ryan says now. "They 
weren’t comfortable. I had no intention 
of giving up the luxury of a big power- 
boat. I told my boys, “If somebody could 
design a boat that would cruise at 10 
knots under power, and sail as fast as 
the fastest sailboat around. I'd be 
interested.’ It seemed like a safe prop- 
osition. Everybody knew there wasn’t 

continued 
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resin to form, in effect, a single, solid 
mold of wood, silent under sail, impervi- 
ous to the “working" common in wood- 
hulled boats and so thoroughly dry 
that one three-year-old C-50's bilges 
still smell as dusty as the woodshop in 
which it was built. A total of more than 
60 hardwood floor timbers, centered 
nine inches apart, lends to the hull ap- 
proximately twice the required amount 
of strength, yet. withal, the C-50 dis- 
places only 9,500 pounds — roughly half 
the expected displacement of a boat 43 
feet on the water. “We were able to get 
away with a lot less ballast," Calkins ex- 
plains, “because the garboards [the 
planking on each side of the keel] aren’t 
deep and the center of buoyancy is high, 
much higher than a conventional CCA- 
type boat. This is the same as having a 
low center of gravity; it's what makes the 
boat stand up in a stiff breeze. " 

The C-50 is as kindly on the water as 
it is luxurious within; it moves through 
a choppy sea like a Cadillac over a 
bumpy road. “The sharpness of the en- 
trance angle determines the fore and aft 
motion of a boat," Calkins explains. 
"The angle formed by the hull lines 
sweeping back from the bow — it’s like 
having the righi size shock absorbers 
for your car." 

The C-50 more than satisfied Ryan’s 
specifications for comfort. How was it 
on sailing'.’ Ryan showed the boat to a 
friend of his as hipped on sail as he was 
on powered luxury. The friend answered 
by ordering a C-50 of his own. A third 
order came in, and a fourth. Inquiries 
started to arrive from all over the coun- 
try. And for each inquiry received, a 
personal reply from Jane was sent. By 
the end of the first year she had written 
more than 400 replies. She still handles 
all the correspondence; the operation 
remains small and very personal. “If 
you're going to buy your ultimate boat,” 
Jane says, “you want your architect 
standing by like the family doctor." By 
last November Calkins could point with 
pride to a scarred coffee table just va- 
cated by one of the cats and announce, 
“Every C-50 sale to date has been con- 
summated on that thing, right in this 
living room.” 

But even success has a price. Since 
December 1, 1962 sales of the Calkins-50 
have been consummated in an office on 
Byron Street Causeway down by the bay. 
Says Skip Calkins sadly, "We're grow- 
ing. We had to do something. At home 
Squeaky, the cat, kept going to sleep on 
my drawing board.” end 
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a motorsailer around that could do it.” 

That summer, on the advice of a 
friend, Ryan tracked Calkins dowm in 
San Diego, phoned him, and spelled out 
some broad ideas on what he had in 
mind. Calkins’ reply: "I’ve got some- 
thing along those lines in my head." 

He started with a basic hull design 
that was a most unlikely-looking sail- 
boat. It resembled a New Bedford whale- 
boat, 50 feet overall, 43 feet on the water. 
“Essentially,” he says, "it's just a big 
dinghy." Double ends gave it the look of 
aNorsevikingshiporan oversized Indian 
war canoe. From Legend he took the (in 
keel, a hydrodynamically designed wing 
which, together with the rudder, gives 


C-50 the underwater protile of a swept- 
wing jet fighter sliced lengthwise. The in- 
secure-looking fin a concept much ma- 
ligned by other designers is actually so 
strong that when the boat is hauled out 
it can support the entire hull. "I'm an 
engineer," says Calkins, “with the finest 
training a guy can get and 25 years of 
experience. If there was something wrong 
w ith these fins, I wouldn’t be monkeying 
around with them.” Headdssignificantly, 
"In the '57 Transpac, Legend ran into a 
floating tree, rode up on it, and it smacked 
into the fin. It sure made a lot of noise, 
but the only damage was a liltlescratched 
paint.” 

The hull itself is strip-planked — the 
type of construction used in Maine coast 
fishing boats — glued with resorcinol 


Claude Ryan's “ Sabrina " sads to windward in San Diego Bay. It was Ryan 
who prodded Calkins to turn to motorsailers and helped him with the design of the boat. 
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Water has always been wonderful, but up to now you’ve 
never been able to float an OMC Boat on it. 

It makes all the difference! 

You see, until OMC Boats came along, nobody ever 
made such a concerted effort to engineer out all the 
exasperations of boat ownership; to engineer in all the 
travel comfort, dependable performance, uncomplicated 
operation and ease of maintenance of the family car. 

It’s a new idea in boating, and it starts at the bottom 
with a unique hull that resists tipping no matter how 
tight the turn or lopsided the load. Its design offers the 
speed characteristics of a three-point hydroplane, with 
twin sponson displacement smoothing out the ride . . . 
provides remarkable handling ease and stability in a 
sure-footed ride even a nautical novice can appreciate. 


itative voice ... its eagerness to get up and claw water 
when you lean on the throttle. And the fabulous OMC 
17 Dual Deluxe offers you a pair of these sweethearts 
— each with its own running system — for a sizzling 
hundred and seventy-six horsepower ! 

And boating was never easier! Nothing stands between 
you and the best of it — no extras to buy, no complex 
get-ready, no toilsome maintenance. Your big difficulty 
will be deciding which of OMC’s five brilliant models 
suits your boating needs best — and prices are much 
lower than rumor (or the boats themselves) would lead 
you to expect. Why not ask your OMC dealer soon? 

Opposite page: OMC 17 Dual Deluxe A — OMC 17 Deluxe 
B — OMC 17 Seasport C — OMC 17 Custom 


Tucked in the stern, like a genie in a bottle, is the 88 
hp OMC 488 stern drive — a honey of a V-4 with four- 



see your OMC dealer now ... or write for free brochure ! 


© 1963, OMC BOATS, Dept. SI-3, A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Waukegan, Illinois. In Canada: Peterborough, Ontario. Patents Pending 





LAST MAN OUT 


He carries the burden of decision. 

He knows that his markets arc changing every day 
. . . that taste is sharpening . . . buying resistance stif- 
fening. 

He recognizes that marketing efficiency can be the 
key to profit: 

His products must appeal . . . 

His distribution must reach . . . 

His sales messages must convince his company's 
best prospects. 

For most products, these are the people with bet- 
ter education and higher income . . . the growth seg- 


ment of the American market . . . the increasing 
numbers who read magazines. 

They arc responsible for the surge in magazine 
circulation. (Now at the all-time high.) They be- 
lieve in print. They believe what they read in maga- 
zines. And when people believe . . . they buy. 

If you haven’t examined magazines recently, 
shouldn’t you? 

You won't be first to discover that they arc the 
growth advertising medium of the 60 ’s. 

Can you afford to be last? 

MAGAZINES MAKE THINGS HAPPEN! 


X4 



Is your home part of your hidden saving's? 


It is an important part . . . and there are many other 
sources of savings more easily overlooked. 

You can find out about your hidden savings power 
through an exclusive Connecticut General technique 
called 25/75. This new plan can help you create new 
resources and conserve what you now own. 25/75 helps 
you pay yourself first and control the spending of the 
rest. It helps you decide what your resources should 


and could be later on. How? By aiding you in striking 
the financial balance that is right for your needs. You 
will also discover just how insurance fits into your plan. 

Learn about the positive, personal benefits of CG's 
exclusive 25/75. Call your Connecticut General agent 
or broker today. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 



When there’s a disagreement over who’s taking the family car, the smart 
husband always manages to have the last word. He just says “Hertz.” Then 
he can go his way and she can go hers in a new Chevrolet or other fine Hertz 
car. Funny how one little word will let both parties have their own way! 

let HERTZ put you in tlxe driver’s seat! 

You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card. 


HERTZ 

RENT A CAR I 


